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Lecrure XIII. 
ECSTACY —ANIMAL MAGNETISM,* &c. 


Two Hypotheses respecting the Production of | ° 


Ecstacy ; Rule to be observed in discussing 
its Phenomena,— Will Ecstacy occur spon- 


taneously? Can it be produced at pleasure? 

Opinions of M. Andral in the affirmative. 

Well-authenticated Cases, both of its acci- 

dental occurrence, and its artificial pro- 

duction. 1s the production of Ecstacy ez- 
plicable according to known Causes or In- 

Siuences?—Action of the Imagination.— 

ds ** Animal Magnetism"’ worthy of In- 

vestigation ?— History of Eestatic Phe no- 
mena.— Modern Magnetic Clinic at Bo- 
logna.—General bearings of the question.— 

Assertions of Magnetizers proved and not 

proved. 

To-pay we have to take into consi- 
deration some of the interesting circum- 
stances connected with that singular state 
in which an occasional anesthesia is compli- 
cated with the modification of the nervous 
system to which the term ‘“ ecstacy” has 
been applied. This state may either be 
spontaneous—that is, occurring independ- 
eatly of any external intluence, or it may be 
pothbgull in one individual in consequence 
of an influence exercised on him by another. 
How this influence is exercised, and what 
is its especial nature, are points to be sepa- 
rately and tively considered. I may 
anticipate so far us to state, however, that 
the hypotheses on this subject are of two 
principal kinds. According to the first, 


* The last of the three lectares which appear in 
t Nomber of Tux Lancxr, was delivered 


the case of catalepsy which we inserted in 


the 
three days before the publication in 
Neo. 494 


No. 498. 


the influence is supposed to be exclusively 
moral,—simply the result of imagination 
strongly moved and worked on, and con- 
stituting another example of the boundless 
empire this intellectual faculty possesses 
over the grosser materials of all our cor- 
poreal organs. The second is a widely dif- 
ferent doctrine. 1t supposes the effects in- 
duced, to depend on the agency of a subtle 
and peculiar fluid, or magnetic emanation ; 
thus called from the pretended analogy or 
identity which it bears to the invisible and 
mysterious elements whence depends the 
xist of the ph of electricity 
and magnetic attraction. ‘ 
In entering on thé consideration of this 
‘much-debated, and, I must say, deeply-in- 
teresting topic, I have to recomniend you 
to follow my example, in determining to 
separate facts from the erplanations of facts ; 
in endeavouring to ascertain, in the first 
place, what it is that is proved, and then 
seeking to unravel whatever mysteries that 
presents ; and in remembering that a thing 
may not be the less true, because it is not 
included in the category of circumstances 
which the state of human science, or the 
extent of the limits of the human intellect, 
enables us to comprehend, and compels us to 
recornise. Dismissing then every theory 
and preconception, discarding the idea that 
the facts we seek are ever to be explained, 
we must seek the proofs of the facts them- 
selves. ‘Uhese are of two descriptions, and 
are understood by the following queries :— 
First—Can the state termed ecstacy” 
velop itself sy ly? Secondly—Can 
it be produced in one individual by means 
of an influence of any description wrought 
on that individual by another person? You 
perceive that these questions may be ex- 
amined exclusively of controversy or hypo- 
thesis, and that even their affirmative solu- 
tion does not necessarily, and a priori, in- 
volve any startling, any unusual, doctrine.. - 
With respect to the first of these ques- 
tions, then, many facts are on record which 
permit no one to entertain the least doubt 
as to the possibility ef the spontaneous 
occurrence of this state. It is ae 
to cite more than one case, and that which 
shall select is the better suited to my pur- 
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gor on contains all the elements of au- 
ticity, and has been observed by medi- 


eal men of bigh skill and reputation. It) 


was observed at the clinic of Bologna in 
‘Italy, and is published in the Gazette Medi- 
eale of Paris, of the 24th of November 
1832. The individual in question was a 


tan describes. The “ ” were continued 
for about twenty minutes without any re- 
markable effect, but at the expiration oft that 
time the young man began to yawn, his 
eyelids grew heavy, and closed involunta- 
rily ; he attempted to shake off this torpor 
in vain; his respiration next became acce- 


man aged 24, who, having previously en-|lerated, his head fell on his shoulders, and 


joyed good health, suffered a violent moral 
emotion while witnessing the struggles of a 


female in an intense hysteric paroxysm. In/ 


he uttered a sardonic laugh of indescribable 
expression. ‘‘ We thought,” says the nar- 
rator, “‘ that he was amusing himself at our 


a short time after, he himself was attacked | expense, but in alittle, what was my horror 


with remarkable convulsive movements. 
y commenced in the morning, 


when I saw his fingers turn blue, his head 
fall powerless forward, when I beard his 


lasted for different periods, sometimes | respiration rattling like a dying man’s, and 


some hours at a time. During its ac- | 


felt his skin as cold as‘death itself. I can- 


ion, all external perceptions were abo- | not find words to describe my sufferings. I 
in the ordinary channels. The func-| knew not what todo. Meanwhile all these 


tions of organic life, too, were en 


qos. His respiration was impeded, 
pulse slow, the extremities of icy cold- 
ness. In addition to these symptoms, some- 
is extraordinary was one day noticed. 
was found that while he was utterly in- 
ible to, and unconscious of, all sounds 
irected to the ear, he perceived them dis- 
fantly if directed to the pit of the stomach. 
‘@ questions addressed there in the most 
inaudible whisper, he returned immediate 
replies. But of all that was spoken to his 
ear, he was perfectly ignorant. This sin- 
lar phenomenon was witnessed by a great 
ber of individuals. It recurred three 
imes, after which the man was cured, This 
ease then is by itself sufficient to prove the 
fact of the taneous development of a 
state in which the ordinary symptoms of 
anesthesia are combined with a peculiar 
modification of the nervous system, appa- 
rently rendering the patient susceptible of 
> with the external world, by other 
the ordinary channels of perception. 

The first question then being resolved in 
the affirmative, let us turn to the second, 
namely, Can the state thus described be 
produced io one individual by any infu- 
ence exercised by another? We must here 
again look for facts, postponing all dis- 
eussion regarding their @xplanation, until 
the existence of the thing itself is either 
established or disproved. 

In the inaugural thesis of M. Fillazzi, de- 
fended before our Faculty of Medicine, 
there is the narrative of an occurrence bear- 
ig irresistible proofs of its authenticity, 

which seems to me to be sufficient to 
decide the question. The facts are particu- 
Igrly curious. The autbor, then, an interne 
at the Hotel Dieu, and totally sceptical 
ing the powers attributed to this mys- 
terious essence, this asserted magnetic 
fluid, formed, for mere amusement, the plan, 
with a brother int equally incredulous, 
of submitting this friend to the maneuvres 
the magnetizers in the manner M. Ros- 


horrid phenomena increased in intensity ; I 
tremble at the recollection of what I saw: 
there lay my friend, my victim, devoid of 
the aspect of life, in a state of complete and 
terrible collapse. With his band clasped 
in mine, in a state of agony no tonguecould 
tell of, I laid him on a bed, and waited the 
result in a state of mind I can never forget. 
In a quarter of an hour he recovered, and 
exclaiming, that in the ecstacy he had ex- 
apne sensations of extreme delight, 
@ passionately begged me to recommence 
the passes. I did so with less apprehension, 
and again the somnolency proceeded. The 
collapse, however, was less profound and 
terrific, and in some minutes he suddenly 
awoke with the exclamation, ‘ What hap- 
piness is this!’” 

Here, then, are two facts, one proving 
the spontaneous development of this ecstatic 
anesthesia; the second, showing its pro- 
duction by the influence exercised by one 
individual on another. As to their authen- 
ticity, it is beyond dispute. The statements 
are entitled to as much credence as any- 
thing can be which we bave not ourselves 
seen. It is impossible not to ask, How it is 
that the influence is communicated. How 
can we admit things so contrary to analogy — 
to ordinary possibilities? Gentlemen, just 
now I must waive the answer to this ques- 
tion. We shall, in the sequel, have another 
opportunity of inquiring what should be the 
limits of our belief in attested things. But 
receiving now the preceding facts as being 
fully and indisputably proved, let us see 
how far we may find an explanation for 
them in some ordinary causes. 

The influences of this kind may be very 
numerous aud complex. In some very nerv- 
ous individuals, it is possible that touching 
them in a peculiar manner may be in itself 
a sufficiently powerful impression to pro- 
duce, as tickling is known to do, some very 
singular nervous symptoms. If we suppose, 
then, an individual of extreme nervous sus- 


ceptibility excited peculiarly by these pro- 
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tracted and extraordinary touches, we have 
a mode of explanation applicable to a certain 
number of facts, but certainly inadequate to 
elucidate the entire. Imitation, too, that cu- 
rious instinct common to man and animals, 
on which | have already dwelt so frequently, 
may be said to operate in some cases, but 
certainly there are many in which it has no 
share in the phenomena produced. Imagi- 
nation also may be invoked, as in the cases 
where an individual of weak mind and of 
marked credulity is submitted to the pre- 
tended magnetism by an individual of supe- 
rior intellect, and with all the parade of 
certain impressive manual mancuvres, and | 
especially when persuaded that peculiar | 
are about to supervene. Now 
all these sufficient to explain the events 
in question? I think it very doubtful, for 
example, that the imagination operated in 
the case, of the interne above 31 
neither could imitation have in any degree | 
a Gree They were both medical men, 
th sceptics, both persuaded that nothing | 
peculiar could arrive. The case is, 1 must) 
confess, an embarrassing one, at any rate, | 
for the “‘ imagination” hypothesis. 
It is said, that the force of resistance to the | 
magnetizers will increase the depth of the | 
ecstacy into which the magnetized is cast. | 
On this assertion it is scarcely possible to | 
offer any comment. So far, then, as we| 
have gone, we find that the operation of | 
known causes and influences are by no| 
means adequate to explain the phenomena 
which are proved to have been induced in 
rsons thus treated. We must conse- 
quently either not attempt this kind of ex- 
anation, or else we must admit the ex- 
Istence of a force, a power, which has 
been called magnetic. The name is of no 
consequence whatever. As for myself, I 
have no party, no predilection on the sub- 
ect. I think it is one which countenances 
doubts of very opposite characters, and 
calls for serious attention, and calm, unbiass- 
ed, and able, investigation. I also am satis- 
fied, that years of examination are neces- 
sary to resolve the question. 
A reference to history is sufficient to con- 


Vince us of this description 


have been produced, at various epochs, under 
the operation of powerful moral emotions. 
The oracles of Greece and Egypt, the fa- 
natics and sorcerers of the middle ages, 
were evidently akin to the magnetizers and 
magnetized. When the Spaniards dis- 
covered America, they found in the back fo- 
rests of that previously-secluded and savage 
country, rites and incantations, the opera- 
tion of which was of a similar nature. In 
later times, the exorcism of the nuns, for 
which, by the by, Urbain was burned alive ; 
the appearance of pretended prophets, and 
tacking of ot tho tomb of 


sainted friar, and, lastly, the peofernenene 
of Mesmer, all clearly pa of the same 
character, and, indeed, it is scarcely sur- 
prising, that when Mesmer crowded to- 
gether a number ef nervous individuy 
als into a dreary and gloomy apartment, 
and there proceeded with his ** passés”’ and 
pretences, that extraordinary symptoms 
should have been produced among many of 
the spectators. . 

Again, however, I must press upon you, 
Gertlemen, that there are numerous facts 
which prove that this subject deserves 
your serious attention. So strong are they 
that many men of high information and dis- 
cernment have not hesitated to profess their 
faith in the existence of the asserted prin- 
ciple. At Berlin they have even established 
a ‘* magnetical clinic,” for the purpose of 
investigating the matter experimentally, and 
applying it successfully to the treatment of 
disease. Now is all this delusion? Are 
we singularly deceived in all the facts re- 
counted in support of this doctrine? Or, 
on the other hand, is the principle as true 
as its advocates so loudly inculeate? The 
truth, perhaps, lies between both extremes, 
for while on the one hand there are facts 
well authenticated, and scarcely recon- 
cilable with our existing notions, there has 
been exhibited on the other, on the part 
of numerous professors of this practice, 
such a disgusting spirit of traffic, such base 
charlatanry, and such an utter disregerd 
for truth, that dur contempt and distrust are 
almost insensibly elicited against all their 
professions, statements, and opinions, 
Again, with respect to ourselves, we con- 
tain many elements of self-deception, ele- 
ments, too, which may deceive us both on 
the negative and affirmative of the question. 
We are apt, for example, to start with the 
idea that a thing is impossible. This is 
wrong, it is irrational, it is unwise; it 
leads us to reject proofs of facts, because 
these proofs do not agree with our own 
previous notions. We must not be so proud 
of our own powers as to fancy that analogy, 
that induction, are omnipotent in the dis- 
crimination of truth, neither must we mea- 
sure possibility by the standard of our owa 
restricted notions. How many are the 
things which we now readily admit,and which 
but fifty years since were denied? How 
many things do we see daily done which we 
but lately deemed impracticable? But on 
the other hand, while we set out with this 
wholesome diffidence of our own sagacity, 
and distrust of our own knowledge, the op- 
posite fault is equally dangerous and equally 
to be shunned. Too great a facility in be- 
lief is as great an evil as too rigid a tend 
ency to distrust. We must, therefore, 
subject the asserted facts to a rigorous 
scrutiny, we must examine their 
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number, nature, and the character of the 
witnesses which attest them. The facts 
must be reproduced often, and by other per- 
sons than their pretended discoverers. We 
must fora long time view everything that is 
singular of this description, with amoderate, 
& cautious suspicion, even though attested 
by individuals of the best faith and the 
highest attainments. For, Gentlemen, it is 
almost incredible what children we still are, 
—how strong is our tendency to the won- 
derful and the uncommon, and how effec- 
tually we can deceive our most truth- 
wok senses by the influence of our pre- 
judices and expectations. Let a pathologist, 
for example, set out with an hypothesis, 
and he will persuade himself that he sees 
in the dead bedy lesions visible to no other 
eyes. Let the clinical practitioner build his 
castles in the air about some new remedy, 
and he will conscientiously believe in, and 
affirm the occurrence of, ts which have 
no existence whatever. 

Having proposed the general bearings of 
this difficult and interesting topic, we are 
enabled perfectly to understand each other, 
and to avoid falling into baseless credulity 
on the one hand, and groundless scepticism 
on the other. I may now go a little more 
minutely into the reputed symptoms or cha- 
racters of this pretended magnetic state, and 
you will find that they embrace a variety of 
singular things, the notice of which I have 

ly reserved until we have discussed 
the previous preliminary questions. 

Itis stated then, that when an individual is 
thrown by the agency of another into this 
state of magnetic ecstacy, while all relation 
with the external world is interrupted, 
through the ordinary channels, by the tem- 
porary insensibility of the organs of sensa- 
tion, that, nevertheless, he may manifest the 
singular power of maintaining these ex- 
ternal relations by means of new and un- 
known means; that his intellectual facul- 
ties may, meanwhile, become wonderfully 
heightened, that he may acquire the power 
of knowing the thoughts of others, of 
ascertaining their diseases and his own, of 
prescribing the suitable remedies, nay, 
even of predicting future events. Such is 
a brief sketch of what is said to happen in 

magnetized. To study these assertions 
correctly, we must consider them seriatim, 
not minding their supposed impossibility, 
but examining the nature and character of 
the testimony which supports the asserted 


The first then is the alleged abolition 
of all sensibility by the ordinary organs of 
This may at once be admitted, 

uch as, independently of the magnetic 
ecstacy, it exists in other distinct affections. 

The second is the obliteration from the 
memory of all circumstances occurring 


during the ecstacy. This we may also 
admit, for itis nothing more than what we 
see daily in epilepsy and hysteria, and other 
nervous and convulsive diseases. 

The third is the asserted fact, that the 
person magnetized !while insensible of every- 
thing else around him, preserves a connex- 
ion with the person by whom he is mag- 
netized ; that is to say, who exerts the in- 
fluence on him, producing the state in 
question. This is certainly not proved. In 
all that the magnetizers have said and 
written there is not a solitary unequivocal 
fact to substantiate this statement; all the 
pretended proofs of this description appear 
to me to be little better than a tissue of bare- 
faced humbug and clever chicane. I shall 
resume the subject in the next lecture. 


LECTURE XIV. * 


ECSTACY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 
CONCLUDED. 


Magnetism not possible through the Agency of 
Intermediate Objects. — Many mysterious 
Facts capable of a natural Explanation.— 
Action of the Mind during Somnambulism. 
—lIntense Attention to one Object.—Acute 
Hearing.— Heightened Memory.—Increased 
Muscular Energy.— Delusions of Magnet- 
ised Persons.—Alleged Poder of Magnetism 
in Disease.—Alleged Supernatural Powers 
of the Magnetised.—Supposed Vision with 
the Eyes shut. 


I proceep now to take into consideration 
the remaining phenomenon of this peculiar 
state, whether it be called spontaneous or 
magnetic ecstacy, or somnambulism, terms 
which for the future I shall use as synony- 
mous. These circumstances are of various 
kinds, 

This influence, call it what you » 
exerted by one individual over another by 
various processes and mancuvres, in them- 
selves of very little importance, is stated 
by the magnetizers to be of two modes of 
transmission, namely, the direct, which I 
have already sufficiently noticed, and the 
mediate, or through the intervention of other 
persons and things, which they state they 
can so charge with this pretended fluid that 
the individual magnetized is thrown into 
the ecstacy by the contact of th-se sub- 
stances or persons, They will tell you, for 
example, that by performing certain pro- 
cesses on this book in my hand, they can 
thereby magnetize any who touches 
it. Now all this I consider destitute of any 
proof, and while I admit that in some in- 
dividuals another person may, by peculiar 
touches, passes, or manual manceuvres, excite 
a certain number of peculiar nervous symp- 
toms, I can see no fact sufficiently deci- 
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sive and authenticated, to establish the ia. | probable. A vast number of diseases, es- 
termediate agency. You are aware ofall pecially those strictly nervous, disappear 
that bas been talked of the rustics who are completely, when the mind is powerfully 
said to have been thrown into somnolency | excited. Intermittent fever even has thus 
under the magnetized trees at Besancon, but been cured, and it is no less whimsical than. 
if you examine carefully the various moral true, that at one time the repetition of the 
circumstances connected with the occur-| uncouth and unmeaning word ‘“ abracada- 
rence in question, you will find ample | ive,” accompanied with various gestures and 
reason to doubt, if not to disbelieve. For) imposing parade, was deemed a sovereign 
myself, I hav@.no hesitation in affirming, |cure, and I believe it was so, for a great 


that in the d s of these transactions, I 


meet such charlatanry and ill faith, as to| 


negative completely the concl ded 
on them by the professors of faith in in- 
termediate magnetism. 

It is said too, that an individual placed in 

a neighbouring chamber, without any means 
of communicating with the magnetized, can 
by his will alone induce the ecstatic symp- 
toms. Did this prove true, it would evi- 
dently sap the very foundations of all our 
existing notions, but it rests on the most 
imperfect evidence. A variety of this is the 
reputed power of exerting this influence on 
persons unconscious that they are the sub- 
Ject of your attempts, although in the room 
where the process is apparently performed 
on another. The author of the Thesis 
already quoted, mentions the case of a 
young lady on whom this concealed experi- 
ment was made, and so far succeeded, that, 
without becoming torpid, she experienced 
several of the symptoms which indicate the 
working of this pretended fluid. This case, 
however, proves nothing. There can be 
very little difficulty in supposing that cer- 
tain nervous events would be very readily 
produced in a frightened girl, by the bare 
performance in her presence of the passes in 
question. It is nothing more than what 
happens in epilepsy, and a variety of other 
convulsive affections. On the whole, then, 
you see that as far as we have yet gone 
there is nothing proved, further than the 
mere influence that is produced by one in- 
dividual on another. What is the cause o! 
this influence, what the effects it produces, 
are questions for ulterior consideration. 

In addition to the effects I have already 
described, there are many others not yet 
noticed, One of these is the production of 
certain convulsive movements. This I see 
noreason to doubt, It is nothing more than 
the mere excitement of imagination is ade- 
quate to account for. It has occurred at all 
epochs of miracles, at the period of the 
dancers of the middle ages, at the tomb of 
the prophet of Paris, and everywhere else 
~vhere high moral excitement of any de- 
scription has been in operation. The fact 
even gave the name of convulsionaire to the 
individuals who were the subjects of the Pa- 
risian miracles. Another series of pheno- 
mena related to the supposed cure of vari- 


{number of nervous disorders. Nay, it is 
certain even that not a few diseases of the 
circulation, and of the organs of secretion 
and nutrition, were thus either perfectly 
cured, or at any rate materially modified. 
In the paroxysm of ecstacy, again, whe- 
ther spontaneous, or induced by external 
influences, while all the ordinary senses 
are abolished, there are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain-facts observed which indicate that the 
individual affected can still exercise his in- 
tellect, and perform various mental opera- 
tions. This is quite apparent, and involves 
nothing peculiar to the magnetical influ- 
ence. But what seems special to this 
state is, that the magnetized person is as- 
serted to be capable of maintaining a cer- 
tain kind of connexion with the external 
world, while otherwise completely insen- 
sible. Thus he has been known to hear 
and answer connectedly, various questions 
and observations proposed to him by one 
individual, while he remains insensible to 
the loudest noises, the most exciting re- 
marks of all the other persons about him. It 
is difficult not to admit, that this has hap- 
pened in several cases. I have not seen 
the fact myself, but I have, in the course of 
reading, met with several instances of it so 
well authenticated, that I should not be 
justified in refusing to believe it. But is 
this sufficient to compel us to admit the ex- 
istence of a peculiar agent, of some super- 
natural, mysterious, link, connecting the 
magnetizer and the magnetized, or indeed 
any two individuals placed in this position 
of exclusive conversation? I think not, 
There are too many events of analogous 
import passing before our eyes, to permit 
us to strain our imaginations to this pitch 
of belief. How often do we see, for exam- 
ple, two persons in a crowded and clamor- 
ous assembly, so intently occupied with 
each other, with their minds so mutually 
concentrated, that they are perfectly insen- 
sible to all that is passing around them ; 
they have no eyes, no ears, no tongues, but 
for each other! Questions are put to them 
in vain. Sometimes they do not hear them 
at all; or if the#do, they do not understand 
their import. Now this is a familiar in- 


stance of a kind of abstraction noticed a 
day, and it is one which, undoubtedly, di- 
vests the ecstatic symptom of much of its rele- 
vancy to the subject of animal magnetism. 


ous diseases. © 
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Another feature in this state is equally | articulations long before forgotten, and even 
well attested, and is in itself particularly | but rarely heard, will present themselves 
curious. It ‘is the occasional occurrence, | with vividness and accuracy to the mind, 
during the ecstatic access, of a remarkable and be articulated with perfect precision,* 
exaltation of the sensibility of one particular| Remarkable increase of muscular ene 
sense, while all the rest are for the time bas also been frequently observed during 
abolished. I saw, yesterday, a young lady|the paroxysm. It is unquestionable, that 
who has been repeatedly magnetized, and |in several nervous affections, in hysteria, for 
who, on my visit, presented some very re- | example, delicate females have, for a time, 
markable circumstances. After a fit of in- | acquired almost prodigio wer. There 
digestion, she fell into the ecstatic state, |can be no doubt, however, Dut that we are 
in which she continued when I saw her.| very apt to let our imagination Jend a hand 
Her skin was perfectly insensible, and her/to the patient. It is, indeed, gravely told 
eyes were open, like animals in whom the/of the hysteric nuns of Paris, that they 
fifth pair of nerves has been divided. She|sprung an extraordinary distance into the 
could perceive light, knew the difference | air ; in point of fact, that they were seen to 
between day and night for instance, but she | fy during their paroxysms. You may, how- 
could see and distinguish nothing else. She|ever, believe just as much of this as you 
could not speak, but by signs expressed | think convenient. To recur to the halluci. 
that her intellect was unusually active. | nations, they are not rarely of religious 
But the most remarkable of the phenomena|kind. Sometimes the entranced see halos 
she presented, was a singular exaltation gf| around the heads, and a luminous vapour 


the sense of hearing. So extraordinarily 
delicate had this become, that she dis- 
tinctly perceived sounds inaudible to my- 
self, and several other persons. This isa 
very curious case, but we shall presently 
see that it is far from being beyond the pale 
of natural things. It is the case, for exam- 
ple, with certain animals, that the smell 
should be permanently exalted, apparently 
at the expense of the acuteness of the other 
éenses. I shall, however, notice more exam- 
ples of this kind as we proceed. 

Other circumstances still, may take place 
in the ecstatic state. Hallucinations, for 
instance, are not unfrequent. These gene- 
rally bear reference to the previous educa- 
tion, habits, or predominant ideas, of the 
persons affected, or to the peculiar doc- 
trines and ideas of the individual by whose 
influence they are thrown into the state in 
question, These hallucinations may, of 
course, be of as many varieties as the 
ideas themselves. 

A remarkable development of intelligence 
inay also be often witnessed, and it may be 
readily understood when we reflect on 
the phenomena so frequently observed in 
other nervous diseases. The memory has 
thus been known to become so heightened 
during the magnetic or ecstatic seizure, that 
the individuals spoke fluently in languages 
to which they had never paid much atten- 
tion. This circumstance has been adroitly 
turned to account by the magnetizers, who 

retend that their patients acquired the 
mlty of speaking languages they had 
never even All this is 
untrue. There is no fact which lends the 
least countenance to the assertion, but there 
sre many which establish indisputably the 
singular circumstance, that during the pa- 
roxysm the memory may be for a period so 


wonderfully heightened, that sounds and 


emanating from the bodies, of the magne- 
tizers; but it is worthy of remark, that this 
appearance has only been seen by those who 
believed thatthe magnetic essence itself was 
a brilliant and subtle liquid, Others will 
tell you, that by this agent they have seen 
water changed into wine, and other equally 
miraculous events tooccur. There is no- 


thing wonderful in all this. They believed 
they saw these things, that is all. These 


delusions are of évery-day occurrence, 
cially among the notoriously insane. 
dical men, above all others, can understand 
these things without taxing their imagina- 
tions to believe all the conceits of their pa- 
tients,’ ith 

But among all the pretences of the - 
netizers, there is 4 which we should ‘be 
the last to pass over without notice. I 
mean the instinct of remedies, whether for 
the cure of themselves or others, with which 
they pretend that the magnetized are en- 
dowed. Now in the whole of the statements 
on this point, | must confess that I can 
again see nothing but the acme of imposi- 
tion, juggling, and quackery. We can at 
once see the humbug of all this matter, by 
comparing the medical indications of the 
magnetized at two periods, when opposite 
popular medical hypotheses were in reputa- 
tion. Twenty years ago, what did they 
prescribe ? urgatives, emetics, tonics, 
and stimulants. But now a-days the tables 
are turned, and they tell you that the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach is red and 
fiery ; and leeches, bloodletting, cups, and 


* The arranger of these reports witnessed a case 
of spontaneous cataleptic ecstacy about three sg 
since, in London, in a young female wtat. 20. - 
ing the accession she sung with precision two pieces 
of church a 
she appeared to n of articulating 
correctness a single bar af music of any description ! 
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scatificators, constitute their invariable pa- 
nacea. (This hit at M. Broussais excited 
much amusement in the class.) At least 
this is the favourite practice of the somnam- 
bulists of Paris at the present day. 

The assertion that these individuals can 
penetrate the hidden thoughts of others, is 
equally destitute of proof with the preceding 
asserted faculty. Neither is there better 
authority for the notion, that they can re- 
cognise colours in the dark, or in another 

lace where they cannot see them. All the 
Pets related to sustain this allegation, are 
so imperfect, that they admit of many ex- 
planations besides that the ad- 
vances. Several persons are known, for 
example, to acquire such an extraordinary 
delicacy of touch, that they can distinguish 
varieties of form in the dark, altogether im- 
perceptible to others. This exaltation of 
touch may often become a substitute for 


‘ vision ; the blind thus in many cases ac- 


quire the power of playing cards, and are 
py le to distinguish the card they 

old, by the minute Sircccee in the form 
of the images painted on its surface. There 
are various anatomical facts also, which, in 
the progress of science, will perhaps be one 
day brought to bear on this subject. 

n some classes of the mammiferte, there 
are facts which may lead one to suppose the 
existence of accessory nerves to some of the 
organs of the senses. The fact, however, 
has not been established, but, on the con- 
trary, it has always been found in the higher 
orders of the enotia, that the division of the 
principal nerve abolishes the function of the 
organ in question. If we descend, how- 
ever, a little lower in the scalé, though 
still keeping among the vertebrate, we 
arrive at a period when these accessory 
nerves do make their appearance, and where 
the section of the principal nerves doe$ not 
necessarily induce the loss of the function 
of the particular organ. These accessory 
nerves, however, have as yet been only de- 
tected in the organs of hearing and smell- 
ing. Never, as far as I know, have they 
been found to exist inthe eye. The fifth 
pair, then, it is proved, may in some animals 
supely the place of the proper nerves of 
olfaction and audition, but never that of the 
organs of sight. It is said, you know, that 
certain animals, such as bats and moles, pos- 
sess the faculty of avoiding obstacles in the 


a firm step, and avoid completely the immi- 
nent dangers by which they were surround. 
ed. They have been known to dress them. 
selves, to ride, to read, to write, in utter 
darkness, But it is not proved that they 
do this by seeing the objects in question, 
So far from it, if you awake them and re- 
store them to the use of ordinary vision, 
they will often be unable to make another 
step with safety. To revert, then, to the 
alleged faculty of the magnetized seeing 
with their eyes shut, or seeing objects out 
of the field of ordinary vision, there are 
some simple tests which suffice to prove 
how unfounded is the assertion; the 
person, for example, to tell the number 
teeth in the mouths of various other indi- 
viduals, and you will soon find how v 
limited is his peculiar faculty of Nay | 
shall conclude this subject in the next lece 
ture, 
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Supposed Vision continued.—Detail of, — 
Criticisms on, Cases recorded by — 
in support of their Doctrines. 1. Petetin’s 
Case of alleged Vision without yay! the 
Eves. 2. Strompesch’s Case. 3. De Lue’s 
Case. 4. M. Bertrand’s Case. 5. M. 
perne’s Case. 6. M. Rostan’s Case—all 
of the same Character.—The Report of the. 
Académie de Médecine.—Alleged Divinas 
tion, Prediction, and Cures of Diseaves.= 
Conclusion.—Effect of his own Lectoriat 
Exposition on M. Andral’s Mind.—Letters 
from a Believer in Magnetism. 
In the last lecture, Gentlemen, we dis- 
cussed different phenomena of magnetic 
ecstacy, thé truth respecting which we en- 
deavoured to discriminate, so far as 
went, especially with regard to the 
faculty of seeing without the assistance of 
the eyes. ‘he facts adduced by the animal 
magnetizers in proof of this assertion, are, 
with very few exceptions, altogether valuer 
less. But in the crowd of statements of a 
worthless character, there are nevertheless 
some which, to say the least, are embarrassy 
ing according to -our existing notions, and 
one or two which, if fully proved, would g 
far to establish the extraordinary act of 
vision being accomplished without the ai 


dark ; but they do not see those obstacles ; of the only organs which common observa- 


they feel them, or feel the approach to 
them, by a peculiar delicacy of the organs 
of touch. 

The circumstances recorded respecting 
sleep-walkers have, by some, been thought 


tops of houses and brinks of precipices with | 


| tion shows us to be designed for that func- 


tion. At any rate, superficial examination 
of these cases would leave no doubt about 
the matter. It is only by rigid and rigour- 
|ous investigation, that we succeed in 

to corroborate the assertions of the mag- | taining rational grounds for doubting the 
netizers. It is well proved, that these indi- | inferences from the prima facie phenomena, 
viduals have been known to walk on the|In the following glance at some of the re+ 


puted proofs of this faculty, I shall sift the 
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circumstance with every degree of exact- 
hess, and endeavour not to allow ourselves 
to be misled by any fallacy, however spe- 


* With respect, then, to the vision of ob- 
~ out of the reach of the eyes, one mode 

which the magnetized individual per- 
forms it, is by having the substance to be 
seen, placed in contact with some part of the 
body, in which the magnetic perceptibility 
is peculiarly concentrated ; tor example, on 
the tips of the fingers, the palm of the 
hand, the hollow of the sole of the foot, on 
the occiput, and epigastrium. The facts 
which merit attention as indicative of the 
existence of this power, are chiefly those 
which I proceed to lay before you. 

The first is related by Petetia of Amiens, 
in which city the event took place, and was 
published by him as an example of ‘‘ animal 
electricity.” The narrative in itself bears 
all the characters of good faith in the nar- 
rator, and truth in the details. But whether 
any source of deception lurked beneath 
these details, is another point for consider- 
ation. The following, then, are the circum- 
stances described :—The patient was a cata- 
leptic, female, and her friends perceiving 
the development of some remarkable events 
duriog her paroxysms, communicated the 
circumstances to Petetin, who, in order to 
verify them, made several experiments. 
Having lifted up her bed-clothes, he glided 
@ card on her epigasttiam, when she imme- 
diately exclaimed that she saw the ‘‘ queen 
of spades,” which card it accordingly proved 
to be. Ina short time afterwards he asked 
her the hour by his watch, she replied, 
Seven minutes past ten,” which was ex- 
Again, he demanded what object he 
held in his hand? Sbe answered, ‘‘ A me- 
dal,” which was correct. She further de- 
acribed the contents of a letter, and on 
Opening the letter, the description was 
fownd to be exact. Now did we admit all 
these things, the inference would certainly 
be obvious ; but there is one serious objec- 
tion, that all the experiments were per- 
formed by persons interested in their suc- 
cess. Petetin’s testimony, for example, is 
corroborated only by the evidence of the 
husband, sister, and sister-in-law, of the 
cataleptic female. No strangers were pre- 
sent, the observations were not repeated 
with sufficient frequency, and, above all, by | 
different individuals. Tis fact is, conse-| 
quently, in my judgment, perfectly inade- 
quate to prove the point at issue: 

The second fact I shall cite, is related by 
the German Strompesch. It also relates to 
vision by other means than theeves. The 
subject of the ecstacy, a female, described 
the proof-sheets of a work lying on Strom- 

h’s drawers, and the arrival of which 


be was unacquainted with when she mate) 
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the communication. This is, however, for 
many reasons, far from being conclusive. 
The third fact of this magnetic clairvoyance 
is curious; itis related by De Luc. The 
patient was a young lady in whom, toge- 
ther with a cataleptic state, this supposed 
faculty existed. But she could also, it was 
stated, practise this mode of vision in the 
intervals of the fits. When De Luc asked, 
could she read with her eyes shut? she 
said, “* she would try.” Accordingly her 
eyes were closed, and a finger placed by 
him on each to prevent their being furtively 
opened. A book was then presented to 
her, opened at a chance page. She tra- 
versed the leaves with the tips of her fingers 
and read correctly. ee 

Thus far 1 think the experiment not con- 
clusive. Independently of the extreme 
delicacy of touch of which some persons 
are possessed, especially many nervous 
females, there is still a possibility here 
that the operator was deceived. Why were 
not the eyes bandaged? A cleyer young 
lady, anxious to attract attention, gould, 
without much trouble, steal a glance at the 
page while the experimentalist was looking 
at it too. Other conditions of accurate 
proof are required at any rate in chemi 
and phygics, But the next of her attempts 
was more curious. She was asked if she 
could read some words placed in a box, and 
she said it would be very difficult, but she 
would try. Some days afterwards a wooden 
box was taken, and in it was placed a slip 
of paper, inscribed with the words “‘ santé, 
bonheur, amitié” (health, happiness, friend- 
ship). She declared the first, but mistook 
the , and called it ** douceur.”” She 
also read the third: Now, in all this, I ad- 
mit nothing conclusive, without obtaining 
information on these points also. Who 
placed the words in the box? Was it the 
young lady’s mother? who, by-the-by, as- 
sisted conspicuously in the experiments, 
Who knew the words inscribed? Who was 
in the experimentalist's confidence? Now, 
on all these important points, the narrative 
is silent. Unul they be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the case must remain a subject of 
legitimate doubt, and does not in the least 
degree establish the magnetic doctrine. 

The fourth fact I shall mention is re- 
lated by M. Bertrand—a most estimable 
and trust-worthy man, who spent fifteen 

ears of his life in researches on this sub- 
ject, in investigating all the statements of 
the somnambulists, and seeking for every 
fact which could corroborate their system. 
Well, in the course of these long years, 
and amid the almost countless multitudes of 
cases which fell under his notice, he 
find but one fact, one solitary fact, of clair- 
voyance, which he deemed at all conclu- 
sive. You will remember he was a man of 
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high character, and a medical practitioner. | actly. Two different watches were tried. 
And as for the factitself, it certainly proves He was equally precise. ‘The watches were 
little or nothing. It refers to an ecstatic | taken out of the room, and me hands alter- 
lady. . While lying entranced in a chambered. He still told the hours and minutes ex- 
candle, her ring was re-| pressed on the dials. (Marks | 
moved from her finger by M. Bertrand, and Gentlemen, this is a remarkable fact. 
given to a person standing near him. She | wish I bad seen it. (A laugh.) Had I seen it, 
was asked who had her ring? She replied, | I certainly would have believed it, but as it 
«+ M. Eyre has it in his trousers’ pocket.’ | is, the experiment demands repetition. 
M. Bertrand exclaimed that she was wrong, | The last case I shall mention is recorded by 
for it was not to M. Eyre the ring was M. Fillazzi, in the thesis I quoted in the first 
given. The lady persisted in her state-| of the lectures on this subject. The subject 
ment, and on immediate inquiry, it was of the experiment was a female. She told 
found that the person who first was given | the hour ona watch held to the back of her 
the ring, bad secretly conveyed it to M./head. Nay, more, the watch having been 
Eyre. Now, as I said before, all this proves | taken into a dark apartment, and the hands 
little or nothing. The chamber was lit, the | altered, she again described the time they 
patient’s eyes were not bandaged. There indicated, with exact precision, and this ex- 
were many persons, and, consequently, | periment was repeated innumerable times, 
some movement in the room. An observa- the operator himselfnot knowing the changes 
tiom made with such want of care, is alto-/of the hands until the answer was given. 
gether valueless. It is destitute of the (Surprise.) Gentlemen, with respect to 
merest essentials of precision. It is, con-| this narrative, I am far from considering it 
sequently, utterly devoid of weight in the|very decisive. I want to know who took 
w rare indeed must proofs of clair- ome murmurs among the auditors. : 
= and how imperfect their character, | Gentlemen, this precision is very necessary, 
when the diligent and anxious Bertrand | Remember, we are investigating a very seri- 
could in 15 > only meet with such a| ous subject, respecting which nothing must 


pointless instance as that now mentioned. 
The fifth case is also observed by a medi- 
cal man, M. Delperne, and is recorded jn 
the 56th volume of the Bibliotheque Medi- 
eale, p. 323. It is that of an hysteric 
girl, Caroline , who pr ted some 
very remarkable phenomena of the nervous 
systems With shut eyes, and by day or 
night, and in perfect darkness, she could 
read books, and frequently letters, by run- 
ning her fingers over the lines. Now, as I 
before remarked, with respect to the third 
fact I cited, this proves nothing but intense 
delicacy of touch. There are many books 
in which the characters are so marked, that 
we may ourselves even make a pretty near 
ess at the contents of a page by some 
ittle practice. Look at the blind people 
who, in this manner, learn to play cards. 
Suppose then we say, that a person pos- 
sesses, or acquires a faculty of touch, forty 
times gréater than an ordinary individual ; 
that will explain the wholo matter in this 
case, and not violate probability either. 
The case then proves nothing for the mag- 
netic clairvoyance. ‘The young lady did not 
see without ter eyes, but she touched with 
unusual delicacy. 
The sixth case is the most serious of all 
yet mentioned. It is described by M. 


be admitted, if it be susceptible of rational 
doubt. 


Thus we find that of all these facts, and 
they constitute the strongest the magnetizers 
| bring forward, there is only one—namely, 
that described by M. Rostan, which is free 
from the objections of circumstance and 
character of evidence. Now are we, on one 
fact alone, to give credence to so important, 
so overturning a doctrine, as that of the 
magnetic second sight? As for other 
cases which I have not quoted, they exist in 
crowds, but are utterly unworthy of our 
notice. Some of them were, for a time, 
judged to be beyond impeachment, but in 
a month or more their knavery was recog- 
nised. You have all heard of the report of 
the Académie de Médecine. You expect, 
perhaps, that 1 should enter into a review 
of its features. This, however, I have de- 
termined to avoid, for the report in question 
is not yet printed, not yet discussed, con- 
sequently not yet adopted. 


This isall I deem it right to say—that the 
commission have for six years sought for 
proofs of the clairvoyance, in commou with 
the other phenomena of the magnetic ec- 
stacy. The magnetizers’had a deep interest 
at stake in convincing this commission, in 


tan—a high authority, in his ‘* Systeme | bringing forward their best proofs, their 


Medicale.” M. Feruss was present at the 
experiment. A watch was held behind the 
‘individual's head. ‘* I see,” said “‘ some- 
thing that shines.” What is it? A watch. 
He was esked the bour, and replied ex- 


most unexceptionablesomnambulists. Well, 
1 can affirm, that of all the proofs of mag- 
netic vision which they have adduced, there 
is not one which is not more infinitely ro- 


mantic than those I have cited. This 
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sterility of facts in itself is a most important 

If, then, in the actual state of knowledge 
there be one fact of clairvoyance at all esta- 
blished, namely, that by M. Rostan, how do 
we stand with regard to audition with 
other organs than the ears? The only fact 

ing the character of verisimilitude,which 
tends to establish this faculty, is the one 
which occurred at the clinic of Bologna, 
and which | mentioned in my first lecture. 
But this fact must be repeated also, and 
cannot yet be regarded as a decisive proof 
ofthe power in question. Let me here 
again press on you, Gentlemen, that it isthe 
most unsound philosophy to reject without 
investigation every statement which clashes 
with our notions of possibility. How man 
things are now universally believed, whieh 
not fifty years since would have been re- 
garded as chimerical absurdities? The true 
philosopher rejects nothing, and believes 
nothing, on er-parte evidence, in natural and 

y sical science, but be, examining the sub- 

ect with care, establishes or refutes the 
‘act, and then reasons accordingly. 

I now proceed to some of the other fa- 
culties with which the magnetized are as- 
“@erted to be endowed, such as the divina- 
tion of future diseases, &c. This is to be 
completely distinguished from the percep- 
tion of changes actually taking place in the 
individual's organization or functions. It is 
said they may announce the precise moment 
of the commencement or termination of a 

xysm. I can readily believe this, and 
yet, nevertheless, deny the inference they 
draw from it. I can readily comprehend the 
influence of a strong will in inducing or ter- 
minating the accessions of a nervous disease 
ata particular period. We have daily ex- 
amples of these occurrences, in many nerv- 
ous persons ; and, indeed, if we want a fa- 
miliar illustration of the effects of a concen- 
tration of the will on the induction of events, 
apparently beyond our own control, we can 
find it in the well-known fact, that we can 
frequently awake at a certain hour in the 
morning if we desire it strongly when we 
retire to rest. Without, therefore, applying 
the term “‘ divination” to the well-recorded 
cases of precise return of these paroxysms, 
atthe ified time, we may, with Bertrand, 
say they were predetermined and not predict - 
ed. The hypochondriac can thus produce a 
disease bv fixing bis attention on a healthy 
We have thus seen a swelling in the 

in induced by a hypochondriac’s fanc 

he had contracted Go into 
an hospital yourselves, imagine you have 
caught the itch, and for days after you will 
be itchy in earnest. It is the same wi 
dyspepsia and cardiac palpitations. This 
influence of the will may even extend to 
several moral acts of the individuals, and 
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in this menner occasion the events they 
seemed to foretell. 

That the diseases of others can be fore- 
told thus, is a thing I totally deny. That 
the magnetized either can describe the dis- 
eases of others by immediate contact, or, as 
they even pretend, by touching and hand- 
ling some intermediate thing, such as a 
book or a lock of hair belonging to the other 
individual, I regard as equally absurd. No 
medical man, at any rate, ever witnessed the 
accomplishment of this diagnosis. It is said 
again, that they have the faculty of taking 
the diseases of other patients. This may be 
easily believed when we recollect what 
curious things the natural instinct of imita- 
tion can bring about, But this effect of 
imitation is confined to nervous diseases 
or functional changes. You never hear of 
the magnetized thus contracting pneumonia 
or peritonitis. Neither do they ever pre+ 
dict those diseases. 


I now arrive at the end of my painful task, 
Three series of phenomena have, you have 
seen, beea encountered. First, those incon- 
trovertibly pore curious to ob- 
serve, important topics for meditation and 
research, of physiological and pathological 
interest, perhaps likely to increase the limits 
of both these sci s dly, we met 
with things which still require to be verified ; 
for instance, the influence of one individual 
over another without the operation of ima- 
gination. Is this true? 1 know not, but I 
do not reject it definitively. Thirdly, we 
met with hosts of facts and statements mani- 
festly and grossly untrue. Mark well, 
Gentlemen, that 1 do not say contrary to 
nature, for we know not what nature is, 
My own impressions upon the subject I can 
explain in a few words. I am less disposed 
to admit these strange phenomena to-day 
than | was eight days since, when I com- 
menced to lecture on it. 1 worked at first 
more with my imagination; but as I pro- 
ceeded I worked with facts. 1 will frankly 
say, that at this moment I am less advanced 
than when I set out. There are now, per- 
haps, among my hearers some who think 
this very sceptical and unjust; but they may 
believe me that I am sincere, that I have 
no party, no passion, no prejudice on the 
matter. The greatest favour they can 
confer on me is to show me the facts they 
find, and which they deem to be evidence 
of their opinions. i will spare no sacrifice 
in the investigation. Everything shall be 
done with patience and sincerity, and if the 
facts they show me conviction to my 
mind, I will, from this chair, as readily 


th | make thegleclaration of that conviction, as 
I now declare the doubts which bave re- 
sulted from the present investigagion of the 
subject. (Cheers.) 


. 
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[M. Awpnat then read a letter from a very 
warm champion of the magnetists—the son 
of one of the Doctor Somnambulists of Paris. 
The perusal of the letter occasioned loud 
bursts of laughter, from the writer's grave 
description of his father’s resuscitation, by 
his magnetic passes, of a young pigeon that 
had been nearly drowned, and “ exalting 
the sensibility” of an old horse, so as to 
make him step out to the great satisfaction 
of his proprietors,—and, lastly, his re- 
covering, by means of his magnetic second 
sight, the watch of his excellent son, which 
had fallen accidentally, and without the son’s 
knowledge, inte the dark, unambrosial, con- 


cealment of a fosse d’aisance. } 


CASES OF 
SUDDEN DEATH, 
CAUSED BY 
SPONTANEOUS LESION OF THE LUNGS. 
Recorded by M. Oxtsvier, of Angers.” 


Attnoven founded only on two cases 
actually observed by M. Oxuivren, the 
paper we are about to analyze contains ma- 
terials well worthy the consideration of the 
medical jurist, to whom the causes of sud- 
den death are a study of the most essential 
importance. 

The majority of cases of sudden death, 

says M. Ollivier), are examples of cere- 
hemorrhage, rupture of the heart or 
aorta, or spontaneeus laceration of an aneu- 
rism of these organs. few cases are, 
however, on record, of sudden death occa- 
sioned by a lesion of the lungs. In some 
rare cases this event has taken place in in- 
dividuals in whom the heart end great ves- 
sels have been found filled with an atriform 
fluid spontaneously developed within those 
organs. In some respects allied to this, is, 
perhaps, the following case, which presents 
many interesting circumstances. 

Case 1.—Sudden Death produced by a spon- 
taneous Emphysema of the Lungs.—Ganichow, 
a shoemaker, of small stature, very mus- 
cular, had from early life been affected with 
general rheumatic pains, the origin of 
which he attributed to the moist situation 
in which he resided. Except occasional 
attacks of this disease, his health was ha- 
bitually good, although from time to tim® 
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he complained of embarrassed respiration, 
His ma was, as he said, short, and he 
was readily “‘ blown.” He was, moreover, 
of violent temper, and extremely agitated by 
the least contradiction. On the 17th August, 
1832, he quarrelled with his brother-in-law 
and inthe midst of their altercation received 
ablow. Much stronger than his antagonist, 
he rushed forward to strike him down, but 
was prevented by the by-standers, Con- 
ag to master his passion, he went 
|to his home, distant about 150 paces, 
| Searcely had he reached his door, whgn he 
| fell on kis face and died. Two nei urs 
jran up, and lifted the body. The face 
| was extremely pale, and covered with an 
abundant sweat. The circumstances which 
preceded this sudden decease, being such 
as to countenance the idea that it resulted 
from the blow given by the brother-in-law, 
i was charged by the Procureur du Roi to 
proceed to the examinationsof the body, 
which was done next day. 

The body was very rigid, but displayed 
no marks of ee violence. Cadaveric 
lividity on the posterior part of the trunk 
and limbs. Abdominal organs perfectly 
sound, A small quantity of red wine was 
found in the stomach. The lungs, free from 
adhesions, were emphysematous on several 
points of their surface, and on the opening 
of the chest did not collapse in the least 
degree, Their tissue was in such a state of 
expansion, indeed, that they pie up the 
intercostal muscles as if the chest was too 
small to hold them. Pressed slightly be- 
tween the fingers, a strong crepitation was 
heard, different from that produced by any 
frothy liquid in the bronchial ramifications. 
They contained little blood, and none 
escaped from sections into their surface, 
The trachea aud principal bronchial divi- 
sions contained no frothy mucosities. There 
was blood, partly liquid, partly coagulated, 
in the beart, the ventricles of which were 
a little thicker than natural. No lesion of 
the aorta or great arterial and venous trunks, 
The brain and its membranes presented no 
notable vascular injection. ‘the cerebral 
substance was firm; the lateral ventricles 
contained no serosity. There was no ap- 
pearance of putrefaction in the body. 


M. Ollivier did not hesitate to attribute 
the man’s death to spontaneous emphysema 
of both lungs, an event which probably 
occurred from the violent efforts of inspi- 
ration he made during the paroxysm of rage 
to which he abandoned himself. The se- 
cond case of sudden death was caused by a 
pulmonary apoplexy under the following 
circumstances :— 

Casz 2.—Bronel, et. 56, of robust consti- 


in Paris 9th March (Saturday), 


tution, in perfect health, and leading a sober 


and regular life, was forced to quit his 
house for want of money to pay the rent.’ 
On the 11th February, 1833, he met his land- | 
lord in the street, on seeing whom he burst | 
into a transport of passion, and running for- 
wards to attack him, made a few hurried | 
steps and fell into hisarms. In compliance | 
with the instructions of the Procureur du 
Roi, I opened the body on the following | 
morning. The cerebral substance and mem- | 
branes and the spinal chord were free from 
disease. The left ventricle was rather hy- | 
pertrophied ; the lungs, of a violet colour, | 
we a remarkable degree of consistence 
and hardness, and much harder than in the 
normal state. The surface of incisions 
tised into their substance, was granu- | 
ted and of adeep-red colour. The pul-| 
monary tissue was so impregnated with 
blood, that a little frothy fluid could, alone 
with difficulty be pressed out of it. This 
state existed in four-fifths of the left, and 
in two-thirds"of the right lung. On the 
surface of the right lung were several vesi- 
cles full of air, large, tran iparent, each of the 
volume of a cherry, elev..ting the pulmonary 
pleura, as is seen in partial emphysema of 
the lung. All the abdominal organs were 
rfectly healthy. This man durivg his 
ife never complained of his chest. 

Such is a condensed view of the second 
case M. Ollivier adduces. Both are, we 
repeat, of interest to the medical jurist, 
who cannot pay too much attention to every 
variety of sudden death. 


| 


ILLUSIONS IN INSANITY. 


M. Esevurnot has published in the Ar- 
chives Générales de Médecine, &e., for Janu- 
ary* a paper on this subject, the object of 
which is to point out the difference between 
illusions and hallucinations, and to explain 
the nature and mode of origin of the former. 
The hallucinations of the insane are, accord- 
ing to M. Esquirol, intellectual phenomena 
peculiar to their delirium, and to the pro- 
daction of which no external objects need 
concur. He confines the formation of these 
deceptions to the brain, independently of 
any agency of the nerves of sensation. In 
illusions, on the contrary, there are always 
actual impressions on the nervous extremi- 
ties, and the brain reacting on these im- 
pressions, deceives the patients respecting 
the cause and nature of the sensations in 


* Published in Paris late in February, 


ESQUIROL ON MENTAL ILLUSIONS, 


question. Illusions are not rare in health, 
and are generally corrected by reflection ; 
but the insane, who have lost the power 
of rectifying such erroneous impressions, 
acceptthem just as the brain perceives them. 
Respecting the formation of illusions, M. 
Esquirol adduces some curious facts, from 
which he derives the following conclu. 
sions :—1st. Illusions are provoked by ex- 
ternal and internal sensations. 2d. Illusions 
are also often excitea by the action of the 
external on the internal senses. 3d. Illu- 
sions are the result of the action of the 
sentient extremities of the nervous system, 
and of the reaction of the nervous centre. 
4th. Illusions should not be confounded 
with hallucinations, in which the brain only 
is affected, 5th. Illusions lead the judg- 
ment astray on the nature and cause of im- 
pressions actually received, and impel the 
insane to actions dangerous to themselves 
and others. 6th. The sex, education, pro- 
fession, and habits, of the patient, by modi- 
fying the cerebral reaction, modify the cha- 
racter of illusions. 7th. The illusions as- 
sume the character of the predominant pas- 
sions and ideas of the insane. 8th. Reason 
dissipates the illusions of men of sane mind, 
while it is powerless in those of the insane. 


As the editor of the Gazette Medicale* has 
remarked, the reality of the difference thus 
drawn between illusions and hallucinations, 
is far from being thoroughly established. 
We also think it inexact to say that hallu- 
cinations are exclusively the product of the 
brain, for we believe that in the majority 
of cases they are the revival of former con- 
fused and incongruous impressions. The 
true difference seems to us to be, that in 
the illusion, the object thereof is present, in 
the hallucination it is past. This distinc- 
tion is quite as marked, and certainly much 
more defensible, than that attempted by the 
physician of La Charenton. 


* Did we act on the principle of fair retaliation, 
we should never name the source of any materia!s 
or observations which we derive from the colamns 
of the Gazette Medicale, a journal in which the un- 
acknowledged pillage of foreign periodicals is pur- 
sped with a degree of effrontery quite anrivalled.— 
Ep. L. 


LOCAL HABITATS OF GASTRO-ENTERITE. 


In the last number of the Revue Medicale 
we find an interesting report on the history 
of the Héte!l Dieu of Lyons for the last six 
months of 1832. The writer, M. Bres- 
chet, a physician who holds a distinguished 
rank in the medical community of France, 
first gives a tabular view of all the cases, 
and then succinctly adverts to each group 
under its particular head. Our attention 
has been particularly excited by the follow- 
ing facts and remarks, which exhibit in the 
clearest light the charlatanry of the * phy- 
siologism” of Broussais. Under the head 
of Gastritis, M. Breschet observes : 

“Gastritis, whether simple or compli- 

with numerous sympathetic pheno- 
mena, has offered nothing worthy of notice 
either in point of treatment or progress. 
The number of cases has been trifling, 
namely, 10 simple and 5 complicated (of a 
total of 182 cases). In the latter, the gas- 
tritis, which was combined with rheuma- 
tism, rendered the treatment of the latter 
more difficult, but that was its only ill con- 
sequence, A single case only was accom- 
panied by vomiting worthy of notice. 

Aguin, with reference to the bug-bear 
gastro-enterite, he says :— 

**We had no opportunity of studying 
gastro-enteritis, common as it ought to 
be according to a certain doctrine. This 
difference in results might become the sub- 

ject of numerous medico-philosophical con- 
siderations on the frequency of diseases in 
particular localities, and perhaps also on the 
mode of observing and interpreting the at- 
fections in question. The discussion would 
probably establish the interesting fact that 
gastro-enterite has a particular predilection 
for certain places, or certain hospitals, or 
rather for particular wards in those Lospi- 
tals wherein it reigns in an endemic form. 
Or is it that it is beheld therein only through 
the prism of the opinions of a system which 
lends its colour to every object it trans- 
mits 


REVIVED CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE 


ERGOT OF RYE. 

Tuer is not a more instructive example 
of the obstinacy of professional prejudices, 
than that afforded by the history of the ergot 
of rye. Disgusted as we have been by the 
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some British practitioners, whose names we 
are unwilling to stigmatise by repeating, we 
confess we observe with but little pleasure, 
that a French obstetrician of some repute, 
M. Capuron, has volunteered to participate 
in the aisgrace of our anti-ergotite declaim- 
ers, Some months since, M. Roche pre- 
sented an able essay on the effects of the 
ergot to the Académie de Médecine. His 
facts were as conclusive as clinical facts 
could be, his reasoning was judicious, his 
style temperate and conciliating. Never- 
theless he soon found an opponent, and one 
who withbeld neither abuse nor absurdity in 
his opposition. He, however, fortunately 
affords the reader of his tirade two brief 
points, by which its conclusiveness may be 
atonce computed. “ In medicine,” he as- 
serts, ‘“‘ names, however celebrated, and 
Facts, although accumulated in masses, can 

impose on us no longer, nor lead us into 
illusion, emphatic experience having proved 

that all this, far from attesting truth, may 
serve as a passport for error,” &c, And ia 
proof of this strange delusion, he cites tri- 
umphantly—* Look at the millions of facts 

heaped up by Hippocrates, Galen, Are- 

twus, and Boerhaave—by Stoll and Pinel, 

respecting the doctrines of fever, &c., 
and which the sagacity of a single indi- 

vidual, which the profound, persevering, and 
ogically investigating eye of Broussais, 

has shown to rest on the deceptions of 
their authors, and in their imperfect obser- 

vation of the facts before them !” 

Turning from this self-refuting nonsense, 

ourreaders will read with interest the fol- 

lowing facts, extracted from the Allegemsine 

Medicinische Zeitung, 10 Nov, 1832. 

M. Boettcher, apothecary at Mendelurtz, 

in the duchy of Altenbourgh, believing that 

the different energy of various specimens 

of ergot might depend on the circumstance 

of its being collected before or after the 

cutting of the parent crop, obtained a quan- 

tity gathered before and after the harvest. 

He sent the separate products to the minis- 

ter of public instruction at Berlin, who re- 

mitted them to Dr. Kluge for clinical trial 

at the Maternité of that city. The sub- 

stance was employed on fifteen females, all 

well formed, and with natural presenta- 

tions. ‘The following are his comparative 

results :—The action of ergot of rye collect- 


mulishness exhibited on this question by 


ed before harvest is very energetic, while 
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that collected after harvest is totally power- 
less. 2nd. In many cases the remedy ren- 
ders the forceps unnecessary, especially 
when the insufficiency of uterine force de- 
pends either on real atony, or ona spas- 
modic contraction of the neck of the uterus. 
Srd. The ergot gathered before harvest ar- 
rests uterine hemorrhage. 4th. The dose 
is from thirty to sixty grains, administered 
in portions of ten grains every ten minutes. 
A subsequent number of the same journal 
also contains the results of a new chemical 
analysis of the ergot, and the supposed dis- 
covery of its active principle, by M. Wig- 
gers of Berlin, His experiments, though 
they require repetition, are still extremely 
important. In 103 parts of ergot, M. Wig- 
gers has found— 
White oily matter ...........+ 35,0006 
Solid fatty matter, crystallizable, 


and of peculiar nature ...... 1. 0686 
Fungoys 46, 
61,9466 
Vegetable omzmazome .......... 7.7645 
ummy extract, with a co- 

principle .......+.. S080 
Vegetable albumen .........+.. 1.4800 
Acid phosphate of potash ...... 4, 4221 
Phosphate of lime, «ad traces of 

de 0. 2822 


0, 1394 


102. 0930 


There are some remarkable points in the 
preceding analysis. In the first place, the 
presence of vegetable ozmazome identifies 
the ergot with the class of mushrooms jn 
which this substance forms a considerable 
proportion. In this ozmazome seems to re- 
side the power which promotes parturition. 
The ergotine is insoluble in water, and 
seems, from the experiments of M. Wiggers, 
to be the principle in which the poisonous 
qualities of the ergot reside. Og several 
animals it ‘has operated as a powerful irri- 
tant poison, while the ozmazome produced 
no such effect. 


ABSORPTION OF THE PLACENTA, NOTICED 
BY PROFESSOR NAGELER. 


A female, already the mother of three 
children, was, on the fourth pregnancy, con- 
fined prematurely, after a mental emotion. 
The after-birth remained in the uterus, 
here it adhered to the right lower surface. 


ABSORPTION OF THE PLACENTA, &c. 


There was neither hemorrhage nor 
The ergot of rye was administered in 
of fifteen grains every hour, without any ap- 
parent success. The uterus, strongly con- 
tracted, was then no larger than a clenched 
hand. She was free from any dangerous 
symptom ; the lochia were red and of na- 
tural smell, the orifice of the womb so nar- 
row that the index finger could scarcely be 
introduced. During the exploration, the 
chord and a flake of membranes were se- 
ted. The ergot was for some time per- 
severed in, but occasioned such nausea that 
its administration was discontinued. She 
was then free from pain or vaginal discharge, 
On the night of the fourth day, moderate 
milk fever occurred. The lochia continued 
scanty and pale, but not fetid; the orifice 
of the womb closed completely, and the 
woman continually improved. Seven weeks 
afterwards the menses reappeared, returned 
three times, she then became again preg- 
nant, and at the full period was confined of 
a full-grown and strong infant, and the after- 
birth was speedily expelled.—Heidelberger \ 
Klinische Anwalen. 


LARGE CALCULUS BENEATH TY 


To the Editor of Try 


Sin,—In a late Nu 
cer is a very interes? 
lecture by Buron Dur 
the course of which b 
authors examples of 
cated with calculous ¢ 
manner in which th 
calculi is mentioned, 
that their formation ¢ 
magnitude) is of rather 
is from this supposition | 
to send you the following 
under my notice early last su. 

A labouring man, about fo 
age, had for some months been wa 
by a tumour beneath the tongue, but as 
the inconvenience it produced was not so 
great as to excite anything like alarm in 
his mind, he deferred applying for relief, 
till its increased size had materially im- 
peded deglutition and distinct articulation. 
Under these circumstances | saw him, and 
as the nature of the swelling was, from its 
hardness, at once evident, I incised it 
freely from one extremity to the other, and 
extracted a calculus of about the size of an 
olive, with the greatest facility. It mea- 
sures in its long axis three-fourths of an 
inch, in breadth half an inch, and in thick- 
ness two-fifths of aninch. A little astrin- 
gent wash was prescribed, and in a short 
time the patient was quite well. I remain, 


S. W. Fearn. 
Derby, Feb, 25, 1833, 


MR. GOOCH ON THE LOBELIA INFLATA. 


PRETENSIONS TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
LOBELIA INFLATA. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sin,—In the last ‘number of Tuz Lay- 
cet I find a Mr. Whitlaw, of ‘ 14, Fins- 
bury Place, South,’’ arrogating to himself 
the honour of first leading the American 

titioners to the use of the lobelia inflata. 

is words are, ‘‘ In conclusion I have only 
to observe, that though the plant has been 
known for many years in the Indian tribes 
of America, yet to me the Americans are 
indebted for the discovery of its medical 
properties.’” Now is it not very strange, 
that in so ve 


treats largely on the virtues of the lobelia 
inflata, no such acknowledgment is to be 
found? Nor is Mr. Whitlaw’s name, to the 
best of my recollection, ever mentioned. I 
certainly have not the work before me, but 
I am sure I should recollect the circum- 
stance of the celebrated Whitlaw being 
mentioned as the first person who called the 
attention of the medical practitioners of the 
United States to its virtues im asthma, had 
been mentioned in the work itself. 
‘uving been employed some few years 
on the coast of North America, and 
read with great attention Bigelow’s 
\ Botany, | was struck with the vir- 
ributed to the lobelia inflata, and 
a an officer and friend of mine, who 
he habit of going to Boston, to bring 
# from the most pure source in that 
‘the Apothecaries Hall,” as some 
own immediate friends in England 
fabouring under asthma, and I wished 
fAve them the advantage of it. At that 
(He it was not known in this country, and 
Was first brought into notice shortly after- 
wards by a physician of Edinburgh. 1 shall 
ive the extracts made in my note-book at 
fhe time from Bigelow, and, strange to say, 
Mr. Whitlaw’s name does not appear in 
them. If what he says is really true, he 
has been badly used by the American prac- 
titioners, notwithstanding his puff of his 
* ethereal tincture” in this country, whose 
seven drops are equal to any other man’s 


ats drachm and a half.” Bigelow says, “A 

it communication from Dr. Cutler on the ope- 
and ration of this plant, is inserted in Dr. 
Thacker’s ‘ Dispensatory.’ ‘The venerable 
ee- writer himself suffered from asthma for ten 
hwy Years, and, during the paroxysms, resorted 
ick- to many medicines for relief, without ex- 
rin~- iencing much benefit from any. He was 
bort at length induced to make trial of a tincture 
am, prepared by himself from the lobelia inflata. 
Ne 


* In a paroxysm,” says he, ‘ which perhaps 


respectable a work as ‘ Bi-| 
gelow’s American Medical Botany,” which |®thma, 


was as severe as any I had ever experienced, 
the difficulty of breathing was extreme, and 
after it had continued a considerable time, 
I took a tablespoonful (tincture). In three 
or four minutes my breathing was as free as 
it ever was, but I felt no nausea at the 
stomach ; in two minutes [ took another 
spoonful, which occasioned sickness ; after 
ten minutes I took a third, which produced 
sensible effects upon the coats of the sto- 
mach, and a very little moderate puking, 
and a kind of prickly sensition through the 
whole system, even to the extremities of 
the fingers and toes; but all these sensa- 
tions very soon subsided, and a vigour 
seemed to be restored to the constitution, 
which 1 bad not experienced for years, I 
have not since had a paroxysm, and only 
a few times some smaller symptoms of 


*«* Besides the violent attacks, I had scarce- 
ly passed a night without more or less of it, 
and often so as not to be in bed. Since that 
time I have enjoyed as good health as, per- 
haps, before the first attack.” Dr. Cutler 
considered his disease to be what Dr. Bree 
calls the first species, ‘ An asthma from 
pulmonic irritation of effused serum.’” 
Again (vide Bigelow, vol. 1st, art. Lobelia 
Inflata) :—“ Dr. Randell informs me, he 
has given the lobelia to many persons of 
different ages, suffering from asthma end 
catarrh, and with considerable variation in 
the form and degree of the dose. In asthma 
he finds it as successful as any article he 
has tried, when given in doses of a drachm 
of the saturated tincture, and two or three 
times repeated at convenient intervals, 
Also in the form of other preparations of 
similar strength,” he has found it to remove 
the paroxysm in a short time, and to restore 
the patient to quietude and ease. In ca- 
tarrh, when given in small doses, and fre. 
quently repeated, it has operated as a sure 
aud speedy expectorant, producing effects 
in their most important character very 
similar to those of antimony and squills, 
Dr. Randell has not observed any narcotic 
effect to ensue from moderate doses, nor 
found it to produce irritation of the coats of 
the bladder, as has been suggested by some 
practitioners. In his hands it bas not pro- 
duced any more unpleasant effect or con- 
sequence than frequent nausea, and occa- 
sional emenis(?) with a copious flow from 
the glands of the mouth. Dr. Bradstreet 
‘ considers its sensible effects to be very 
like those of comm6n tobacco, but its me 
dicinal action more speedy and diffusible, 
and of shorter duration. He thinks it affects 
those accustomed to the use of tobacco as 
readily as others.’” Vide Bigelow’s “ Ame« 
rican Medical Botany,” vol. 1st, art. ‘* Lo- 
belia Inflata.” ‘“ The American saturated 


tincture is 3ij of the dried plant digested in 
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that collected after harvest is totally power- 
less. 2nd. In many cases the remedy ren- 
ders the forceps unnecessary, especially 
when the insufficiency of uterine force de- 
pends either on real atony, or on @ spas- 
modic contraction of the neck of the uterus. 
Srd. The ergot gathered before harvest ar- 
rests uterine hemorrhage. 4th. The dose 
is from thirty to sixty grains, administered 
in portions of ten grains every ten minutes. 
A subsequent number of the same journal 
also contains the results of a new chemical 
analysis of the ergot, and the supposed dis- 
covery of its active principle, by M. Wig- 
gers of Berlin, His experiments, though 
they require repetition, are still extremely 
important. In 103 parts of ergot, M. Wig- 
gers has found— 
White oily matter ...... 
Solid fatty matter, cr 


35,0006 


allizable, 
Cerine ...... 0.7578 
Fungoys 46. ‘862 
Vegetable oazmazome .......... 7.7645 
ummy extract, with a co- 

principle .......... 9.3050 
Vegetable albumen 1, 4800 
Acid phosphate of potash ...... 4. 4221 
Phosphate of lime, and traces of 0 


102. 0930 


There are some remarkable points in the 
preceding analysis. In the first place, the 
presence of vegetable ozmazome identifies 
the ergot with the class of mushrooms jn 
which this substance forms a considerable 
proportion, In this ozmazome seems to re- 
side the power which promotes parturition. 

ergotine is insoluble in water, and 
seems, from the experiments of M. Wiggers, 
to be the principle in which the poisonous 
qualities of the ergot reside. Og several 
animals it ‘has operated as a powerful irri- 
tant poison, while the ozmazome produced 
no such effect. 


ABSORPTION OF THE PLACENTA, NOTICED 
BY PROFESSOR NAGELER. 


A female, already the mother of three 
children, was, on the fourth pregnancy, con- 
fined prematurely, after a mental emotion. 
The after-birth remained in the uterus, 
where it adhered to the right lower surface. 


ABSORPTION OF THE PLACENTA, &c. 


There was neither hemorrhage nor 
The ergot of rye was administered in 
of fifteen grains every hour, without any ap- 
parent success, The uterus, strongly con- 
tracted, was then no larger than a clenched 
hand. She was free from any dangerous 
symptom ; the lochia were red and of na- 


tural smell, the orifice of the womb so nar- 
row that the index finger could scarcely be 
introduced. During the exploration, the 
chord and a flake of membranes were se- 
parated. The ergot was for some time per- 
severed in, but occasioned such nausea that 
its administration was discontinued. She 
was then free from pain or vaginal discharge. 
On the night of the fourth day, moderate 
milk fever occurred. The lochia continued 
scanty and pale, but not fetid ; the orifice 
of the womb closed completely, and the 
woman continually improved. Seven weeks 
afterwards the menses reappeared, returned 
three times, she then became again preg- 
nant, and at the full period was confined of 
a full-grown and strong infant, and the after- 
birth was speedily expelled.—Heidelberger 
Klinische Anwalen. 


LARGE CALCULUS BENEATH THE TONGUE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—In a late Number of Lan- 
cer is a very interesting and instructive 
lecture by Buron Dupuytren on ranula, in 
the course of which be quotes from various 
authors examples of the disease, cumpli- 
cated with calculous concretions. From the 
manner in which the production of these 
calculi is mentioned, 1 am led to suppose 
that their formation (so as to attain an 
magnitude) is of rather rare occurrence ; it 
is from this supposition that 1 am induced 
to send you the following case which fell 
under my notice early last summer :— 

A labouring man, about forty years of 
age, had for some months been annoyed 
by a tumour beneath the tongue, but as 
the inconvenience it produced was not so 
great as to excite anything like alarm in 
his mind, he deferred applying for relief, 
till its increased size had materially im- 
peded deglutition and distinct articulation. 
Under these circumstances | saw him, and 
as the nature of the swelling was, from its 
hardness, at once evident, I incised it 
freely from one extremity to the other, and 
extracted a calculus of about the size of an 
olive, with the greatest facility. It mea- 
sures in its long axis three-fourths of an 
inch, in breadth half an inch, and in thick- 
ness two-fifths of aninch. A little astrin- 
gent wash was prescribed, and in a short 
time the patient was quite well. I remain, 

5. W. 
Derby, Feb, 25, 1833, 
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PRETENSIONS TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
LOBELIA INFLATA. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—In the last ‘number of Tue Lay- 
cet I find a Mr. Whitlaw, of * 14, Fins- 
bury Place, South,’’ arrogating to himself 
the honour of first leading the American 

titioners to the use of the lobelia inflata. 
is words are, ‘‘ ln conclusion I have only 
to observe, that though the plant has been 
known for many years in the Indian tribes 
of America, yet to me the Americans are 
indebted for the discovery of its medical 
properties.”” Now is it not very strange, 
that in so very respectable a work as “ Bi- 
gelow’s American Medical Berea,” which 
treats largely on the virtues of the lobelia 
inflata, no such acknowledgment is to be 
und? Noris Mr. Whitlaw’s name, to the 
best of my recollection, ever mentioned. I 
certainly bave not the work before me, but 
I am sure I should recollect the circum- 
stance of the celebrated Whitlaw being 
mentioned as the first person who called the 
attention of the medical practitioners of the 
United States to its virtues in asthma, had 
it been mentioned in the work itself. 

Having been employed some few years 
back on the coast of North America, and 
having read with great attention Bigelow’s 
Medical Botany, 1 was struck with the vir- 
tues attributed to the lobelia inflata, and 
requested an officer and friend of mine, who 
was in the habit of going to Boston, to bring 
me some from the most pure source in that 
city, ** the Apothecaries Hall,” as some 
of my own immediate friends in England 
were labouring under asthma, and I wished 
to give them the advantage of it. At that 
time it was not known in this country, and 
was first brought into notice shortly after- 
wards by a physician of Edinburgh. 1 shall 

ive the extracts made in my note-book at 
fhe time from Bigelow, and, strange to say, 
Mr. Whitlaw’s name does not appear in 
them. If what he says is really true, he 
has been badly used by the American prac- 
titioners, notwithstanding his puff of his 
“ ethereal tincture” in this country, whose 
seven drops are equal to any other man’s 
drachm and a half.” Bigelow says, “A 
communication from Dr. Cutler on the ope- 
ration of this plant, is inserted in Dr. 
Thacker’s ‘ Dispensatory.’ ‘The venerable 
writer himself suffered from asthma for ten 
years, and, during the paroxysms, resorted 
to many medicines for relief, without ex- 

iencing much benefit from any. He was 
at length induced to make trial of a tincture 
prepared by himself from the lobelia inflata. 


* In a paroxysm,” says he, ‘ which perhaps 


was as severe as any I had ever experienced, 
the difficulty of breathing was extreme, and 
after it had continued a considerable time, 
I took a tablespoonful (tincture). In three 
or four minutes my breathing was as free as 
it ever was, but I felt no nausea at the 
stomach ; in two minutes I took another 
poonful, which ioned sickness ; after 
ten minutes I took a third, which produced 
sensible effects upon the coats of the sto- 
mach, and a very little moderate puking, 
and a kind of prickly sensition through the 
whole system, even to the extremities of 
the fingers and toes; but all these sensa- 
tions very soon subsided, and a vigour 
seemed to be restored to the constitution, 
which 1 had not experienced for years. I 
have not since had a paroxysm, and only 
a few times some smaller symptoms of 
asthma, # 

*«* Besides the violent attacks, I had scarce- 
ly passed a night without more or less of it, 
and often so as not to be in bed. Since that 
time I have enjoyed as good health as, per- 
haps, before the first attack.”’ Dr. Cutler 
considered his disease to be what Dr. Bree 
calls the first species, ‘An asthma from 
pulmonic irritation of effused serum.’” 
| Again (vide Bigelow, vol. 1st, art. Lobelia 
| Puta :—* Dr. Randell informs me, he 

has given the lobelia to many persons of 
different ages, suffering from asthma and 
catarrh, and with considerable variation iu 
the form and degree of the dose. In asthma 
he finds it as successful as any article he 
has tried, when given in doses of a drachm 
of the saturated tincture, and two or three 
times repeated at convenient intervals, 
Also in the form of other preparations of 
similar strength,” he has found it to remove 
the paroxysm in a short time, and to restore 
the patient to quietude and ease. In ca- 
tarrh, when given in small doses, and fre- 
quently repeated, it has operated as a sure 
aud speedy expectorant, producing effects 
in their most important character very 
similar to those of antimony and squills, 
Dr. Randell has not observed any narcotic 
effect to ensue from moderate doses, nor 
found it to produce irritation of the coats of 
the bladder, as has been suggested by some 
practitioners. In his hands it has not pro- 
duced any more unpleasant effect or con- 
sequence than frequent nausea, and occa- 
sional emenis(?) with a copious flow from 
the glands of the mouth. Dr. Bradstreet 
* considers its sensible effects to be very 
like those of comm6n tobacco, but its me« 
dicinal action more speedy and diffusible, 
and of shorter duration. He thinks it affects 
those accustomed to the use of tobacco as 
readily as others.’ Vide Bigelow’s “ Ame. 
rican Medical Botany,” vol. ist, art. ‘* Lo- 
belia Inflata.” ‘‘ The American saturated 
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a pint of dilated alcohol. Of this, a tea-| timated that it might be useful asa 
spoonful given to on adult will generally | bandage forfracturedlimbs. I therefore made 
uce nausea. In certain instances, how-| patterns, and got two bandages, one for the 
ever, much larger doses heve been given arm and one for the leg. These I showed 
without producing any other effect than a |to several naval aod army surgeons, also to 
flow of saliva.” _ physicians and surgeons in private practice, 
By-the-by, Mt. Editor, a certain person who all concurred in opinion that the prin- 
of the name of Whitlaw, some years ago ciple was likely to be of essential use, par- 
— he could cure all manner of scro- ticularly for the naval and field services, 
lous diseases, and had ebtained the| It was not only at the suggestion of the 
secret from ‘‘ North American Indians.” medical gentlemen above alluded to, but 
Many of our great folks believed and sup- they informed me I should be guilty of a 
= him, among whom was the late Sir dereliction of duty to the service, and to 
oseph York. Can you tell me what has suffering humanity, if 1 omitted to take 


become of the said ? | every means possible of bringing it to the 
Yours very truly, | notice of those who had the power of getting 

J. Goocu, Surg. R.N.| its merits more particularly inquired into, 

March 2, 1833. and even aided me in doing so. I there- 


fore, on the 25th May 1829 (not *‘abouta year 
», Officially on the subject to the heads of t 
MR. COW'S “ FRACTURE-BAG. motion! of the navy, and was 
REPLY OF MR. COW TO MR. BROWN. directed to furnish some for trial at Haslar 
Hospital. They were tried ** in en instances 
r of very severe fractures; and I have in 
To the Editor of Tur Lawcer. my ec Me copies of the reports from 
Srr,—I must beg to trespass on your the principal surgeon, and also one from 
liberality and patience whilst 1 offer a few | the whole of the medical department of that 
remarks on the article which appeared in hospital, which appears to be satisfactory, 
our number of Jan. 12th last, irom Mr. and exceeded my expectations. After these 
rown, Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Navy, reports were received, I was directed to 
headed ‘ Objections to Mr. Cow's Caout- | supply sets for the naval hospitals at Ply- 
chouc Fracture-Bag, with a description of mouth, Chatham, Malta, and Fernando Po, 
a new mode of treating fractured limbs.”’ | also for the dock-yards at Portsmouth and 
The reason that so much time has elapsed Woolwich, and for many surgeons in — 
since the publication of this article without | vate practice ; and 1 must be permitted to 
my noticing it,arises from my not being of the ' remark that those orders were given me 
medical profession. I consequently do not | without the least solicitation on my part or 
see Tue Lancer regulurily, and it is only | any of my friends, and 1 may add that I 
within this day or two that it has come! have testimonials from numerous medical 
under my observation. + |men, some of them of the highest rank in 
I must here distinctly state, that I have | their profession. 
not, or ever pretended to, the slightest) This, Sir, is the history of what Mr. 
knowledge of surgery, excepting that when| Brown calls the “ fracture-bag;” and I 
a limb is fractured it requires to be bound | must beg to trespass a little more on your 
up, and that it would be desirable to do it) patience, whilst I offer a few observations 
in a manner as little painful, and to give as|on what Mr. Brown says on the subject. 
much ease and comfort to the patient as/In the first place, I think I may safely 
. but as this apparatus has proceeded | assert that Mr. Brown never saw them in 
rom a “foreman of shipwrights "’ (as Mr.| actual practice, therefore all he assumes 
Brown is pleased to designate me), and is jean be but a matter of opinion; and I may 
made public in a work which I understand | ask how it happens, that Mr. Brown has 
is universally read by medical men, it be-!| changed his opinion without seeing them 
comes necessury that | should state by what! tried ; for when they were first shown him, 
means and under what circumstances it was / and for a considerable time after (indeed I 
at all introduced to notice. | did not know he had changed his opinion 
In the course of my dgty as master boat-/ until | saw the article in questien). he gave 
builder of this dock-yard, I had frequent) them his unqualified approbation, only recom- 


communications with the manufacturers of | mending a different mode of inflating them, 
the patent water-proof canvas, which brought | and offered to write in their favour to several 
to my notice various air-proof articles which medical societies in Scotland, with whom he 
they made, and considering that the prin-| said he was in correspondence. As to what 
ciple might be useful for surgical purposes, | Mr. Brown states concerning their form, he 
I mentioned it to Dr. Duna, the surgeon of} well knows that they can be made to any 
this establishment, who approved, and in- | form, ond he likewise knows that I never 
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always left it to the better judgment of 
medical men. Mr. Brown says “‘ the per- 


spiration, which cannot in any way escape, 


‘must, of course, accumulate,” Ac. I an- 


swer, that provision has been made for the 
escape of perspiration. Mr. Brown also 
says, ‘‘ the heat too must be increased,” 
&e. Thefreport before alluded to states, 
** I was apprehensive from the volume of 
inflation that heat might accumulate, and 
thus form an objection to the application, 
but in neither case has this occurred.” 


I am not competent to judge of the merit 
of the apparatus which Mr. Brown says he 
has invented, but it Ss ome that he has not 
disdained the use of the ,*‘ fracture bag,” 
and that he has also borrowed from others 
to make his own perfect. 


It may not be improper for me to state, 
that Mr. Brown, some twelve months since, 
held an appointment in the dock-yard in 
which I serve, that he now resides within 
a hundred yards of it, and that formerly 
we had frequent communications on this 
subject; and although, of course, I cannot 
object to Mr. Brown, or any person, giving 
an opinion on this, or any other subject, 
still 1 must submit to your judgment, whe- 
ther a proper sense of courtesy and gentle- 
manly feeling, which ought to actuate every 
member of the medical profession, when al- 
luding to any individual, however humble, 
would not have dictated some sort of com- 
munication, before he had published such a 
sweeping condemnation of what he had 
before so highly approved of. 


In conclusion, I must beg to observe that 
I have not taken any steps towards making 
this apparatus public, except by exhibiting 
them to those who have been desirous to have 
and to see them,jud ging that, if they possessed 
merit, they would be sure to find their own 
way, and if not, the least said about them 
the better. I trust, Sir, you will do me the 
justice to believe, that to suggest the ex- 
periment to the medical public, and for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of huma- 
nity, was my original motive ; and you will 
also observe, that Mr. Brown has not failed 
to avail himself of it in his invention. 

I will not presume to ask space in your 
columns for the testimonials that have = 
given of the usefulness of this ‘* fracture 
bag,”” but they are forthcoming if they 
should be required. I am, Sir, 

\ our obedient servant, 
Joun Cow. 


Dock-yard, Woolwich, March 8, 1833, 


No, 498. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, March 16, 1833. 


Ar the conclusien of our remarks in the 
last Lancer, on the truly prosperous in- 
dications of the scholastic and pecuniary 
affairs of the Lonpon University, we 
promised to furnish a few extracts from the 
Report of the Council. ‘This pledge we 
now redeem, under feelings of increased 
satisfaction, because a further examination 
of the details of the Report has tended 
most forcibly to strengthen the conviction 
which we at first entertained, that the 
University is firmly established—that its 
receipts have proved that the public con- 
fidence in the stability and utility of the 
establishment has undergone no diminution, 
—and that when once the whole machinery 
of the University shall be set in motion, by 
the full completion of every essential ar- 
rangement of the original plan, the insti- 
tution will from that hour continue to 
confer benefits on the community, and ho- 
nour on the national character, so long as 
the metropolis of England holds a high rank 
among the cities of enlightened Europe. 

At first we felt strongly disposed to bes 
lieve that an improper motive had been at 
work in dictating the report of the Council, 
but the fairness which is manifest on the 
face of the account,—the candour that is 
observed in entering into all the details,— 
the full explanation which is furnished on 
every point of legitimate inquiry, dispel 
every such disagreeable impression, and 
extort from us an admiration of the inte- 
grity of the reporter, at the very moment 
when we are most disposed to complain of 
his want of firmness and judgment. How- 
ever much the impolicy of the writer may 
deserve condemnation, we feel perfectly 
assured that no charge of a want of honesty 
is imputable to him, Enthusiasm is not 
remarkable for length of continuance, nor for 
consistency ; persons who are the most san- 
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guine, the most easily excited, are the first 
to give way on the presentation of obstacles 
to the full accomplishment of their expecta- 
tions. Many there were who believed, 
when the scheme of the University Was first 
propounded, that no sooner would the Pro- 
fessors take their chairs, thai the benches 
would be overloaded with students. This 
feeling even pervaded the members of the 
first Council, and influenced many of their 
movements. Impressed with such a notion, 
the Council instructed the architect to swell 
out the theatres into enormous dimensions ; 
and in the early speeches of the promoters 
of the new undertaking, it was frequently 
asked, “‘ How shall we be enabled to find 
accommodation for the thousands of students 
who will be sent to the University by the 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants of this 
thetropolis?” The framer of this report 
was possibly one of the orators who so spoke 
on those occasions. But disappointment 
and vexation are ever to-be the portions of 
an individual so constituted, for it is evi- 
dent that his calculations are founded rather 
upon what he hopes may happen, than on 
oceurrences which a sound judgment could 
really consider as probable. To the man 
of business—to the man acquainted with 
the common affairs of life—to the man who 
knows how powerful that battery must be 
which can wage war effectively against the 
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demanding subscriptions to a forced belief, 
and the practice founded on this extorted con- 
formity supported by almost open bribery, 
would have little or no effect upon the minds 
of successive generations '+and further, that 
the prejudices springing out of such a sy8- 
tem, could be as easily crushed as a first crop 
of fungi? True, the University of London 
was founded in the centre of the largest 
population in Europe ; but what of that? Is 
it not well-known, and must it not be ae- 
knowledged, that this ‘« largest population” 
had not been so educated as to require or 
even desire ‘‘ university” accomplishments. 
The gentry of London have fixed a longing 
eye on those Univeraities which have rich 
Fellowships in bestowal; they have not 
been unmindful of their family and political 
connexions and influence, Amongst the 
géntry we of course place the nobility. 
This éntire class is moved by the same im- 
pulse,—all tainted by the same ancient ha- 
bits,—all considering that the many should 
live for the few, and that the few have only 
a right to enjoy the advantages of a good 
education, in order that they may never fail 
to profit from the ignorance of the swinish 
multitude. 

In diseussing this branch of the subject, 
it is utterly impossible to forget what has 
been the conduct of the English nobility in 
power during the last hundred years, with 
respect to their passive observance of the 


continuance of political, hierarchical, and 
squirarchical prejudices in this country— 
the brilliant success which, up to this hour, 
has attended the labours of the Professors 
in the University of Loxpon, must appear 
absolutely astonishing. Why, the old 
Universities have been proceeding in their 
vocations from the day of Atrrep, and is 
it to be presumed tlrat with such amazing 
wealth at their command,—with such 
vigorously - constructed constitutions, — 
With, too, such extraordinary out-door 
influence as they have ever received from 
the Governments for the time being — 
that they have toiled to no end?—that in 


almost entire misapplication of the funds 
designed by the donors to educate the youth 
of this country. There is scarcely a town 
which has not its endowment for education ; 
yet school there is none, instruction there is 
none. The corporations have seized the 
wealth, and distributed portions of it in 
bribing into silence those men who were 
appointed virtually to execute the most 
sacred of duties. If only half the public 
schools had been in active operation but 
ten years before the first stone of the Uni- 
versity was laid, we should have heard of 
no lamentation as a consequence of a defi- 
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eiericy Of students. The fountain is how 
without feeding, the great lake has no 
fidurishing streamlets. The institution, 
however, of the University school has al- 
ready shown not only what will be the ulti- 
mate effects of that one auxiliary establish- 
ment, but what really would have been the 
consedqueficés to the University, if the 
youthful minds of this}metropolis had, dur- 
ing the last ten years, enjoyed, generally, 
the advantage of a rudimental education. 
Resetving an extract from the report, in 
relation to the school, for insertion presently, 
we must here copy a passage which we have 
read more than once with mingled feelings 
of astonishment and sorrow :—*« It is with 
“ great regret that the Council, after the 
* experience of above four years, are com- 
“ pelled to declare, that in so far as it was 
“contemplated by this establishment to 
“« afford, for the attainments of literary and 
‘« scientific education, opportunities which 
** did not previously exist, the University 
“has hitherto been much less successful 
“* than its founders anticipated.” This is 
candid, and presuming that the truth is 
spoken as to what the founders of the 
University expected, we shall not find fault 
with the acknowledgment of disappoint- 
ment, though we must condemn those inju- 
dicious individuals who were sufficiently 
unreasonable to “‘ anticipate” a higher 
share of prosperity for the University’ than 
it has already enjoyed. The passage just 
quoted, the reader will perceive, carries 
with it an immediate reference to the stu- 
dents, and the writer deplores the non- 
fulfilment of the “ anticipations” of the 
founders, as to the successful progress of 
** literary and scientific education ” within 
the walls of the new establishment. The 
sentence which immediately follows the 


foregoing, runs thus :— 
** Those studies which are essential to 


* attaining success in lucrative arts and 
** professions, will always find an adequate 
“number of skilful and industrious in- 


“ structors, Without any support beyond the 
** fees of the pupils.” It is not out busi- 
ness, of this 6cousion, to criticise the 
grammar of the composition now before us, 
bat we ask whet is the meaning of the 
author? ‘Studies find instructors, without 
any support, beyond the fees of pupils”? 
Bat let us take the next sentence :—“ Jt is 
“rather for another class of sciences, the 
“ knowledge ofwhich is not profitable to 
« the possessor in a pecuniary point of view, 
“but which exert @ great influence on the 
well-being of society, that such an insti- 
“ tution was required.” Well, on reading 
this senience; we made a long pause, at the 
same time exerting all our ingenuity to form 
some conjecture #8 (to what branch of 
knowledge the author could refer to ~ in 
short; as to what class of science is not 
included in an university scheme of a 
“literary and scientific education.” Un- 
able to satisfy our excited curiosity by any 
other means, we referred to another part of 
the report for a quotation from the pro- 
spectus and deed of settlement, cited ex- 
pressly by the author to show the object for 
which the University was established, But 
we must copy the passage, without altera- 
tion of word or syllable :— 

*« The object, as stated in the original 
«« prospectus and in the deed of settlement, 
« was, that this institution was established 
“ for the advancement and prométion of 
“literature and seience, by affording to 
** young men residing in, or resorting to, 
* the cities of London and Westininster, 
‘the borough of Southwark, and counties 
« adjoining to either of the cities, or to the 
“ gaid borough, adequate opportunities for 
‘* obtaining literary and scientific education 
**at a moderate expense.” The object, 
therefore, of founding the University, was 
to afford litere-y and svientific educa- 
tion at a moderate expense. How, then, 
is the writer justified in his implied cen- 
sure of the public for their not running 
after ‘“ another class of sciences?” thougli 
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we should like to be informed of the names 
of those sciences which a ‘‘ scientific educa- 
tion” would exclude. However, we must 
follow the writer, and take the sentence next 
to the one last quoted. Here we are let 
into the secret of the author's views—here 
we have the “ other” class of sciences :— 

«* Anaccurate comprehension ” (we shall 
copy each word as we find it) ‘ of the phe- 
nomena of the human mind—of the in- 
** struments by which knowledge is ac- 
** quired and communicated—of the science 
“of government—of the principles upon 
‘* which laws should be made and justice 
“ administered—of the rules which govern 
“the creation and the distribution of 
“* wealth—in a word, an accurate compre- 
hension of all those various and intricate 
sciences which are closely connected with 
*« the moral and political condition of man- 
‘kind, stood high amongst the objects 
** sought to be obtained by this institution ; 
“and scarcely second among them was 
* the higher branches of mathematics, of 
** natural philosophy, and of many of those 
* sciences which consist of the laws and 
“* properties of natural objects.” 

There! this is a quotation, is it, from a 
report written by the Council of the Lon- 
don University? It is quite clear that the 
Professors of this Institution have had 
other difficulties to contend against than 
those which they have found in their class 
rooms. Why a Council, consisting of heads 
resembling that possessed by the writer of 
this report, would be hallucinating enough 
in their speculations to convert any uni- 
versity in Europe into a Lunatic Asylum, 
The evidence of the indistinctness of the 
knowledge of the great purposes for which 
the Institution was founded,—the marked 
confusion of ideas,—the wildness of con. 
jecture,—the folly of the anticipations,— 
the extreme, incurable, absurdity of the 
notions concerning the phenomena of the 
human mind,—the “ production of study 
by teaching,”—and all the other nonde- 


script rigmarole,—indisputably ‘prove that ' 
the reporter is eminently qualitied to engage 
in literary pursuits in far-famed Utopia— 
certainly in no place else. How greatly 
posterity would have benefited if Sir 
Tuomas More could have commanded the 
invaluable services of such a peculiar hero ! 
In Utopia then we must leave the halluci- 
nator—the longer after ‘‘ other sciences not 
included in a scientific education,” —while 
we insert the promised extract relating to 
the junior school, and while we offer, in 
conclusion, some half dozen words on the 
immediate institution of a hospital. 
Junior School. 

«« The namber of boys attending the 
«* school at the end of its first term, or im- 
«« mediately before the Easter holidays, was 
‘about eighty. At the end of the second 
‘* term, in August 1832, they were one hun- 
«* dred and forty. At Christmas the num- 
“* ber of pupils was one hundred and ninety- 
** two, and those who are entered for the 
“ present term amount to two hundred and 
«* forty-nine.” —Report, p. 9. 

Thus this school is already yielding the 
University nearly one thousand pounds 
profit annually, and that profit must go on 
rapidly and certainly increasing, because 
it is quite clear that the general classes of 
the University will annually receive a very 
large accession of students from the senior 
boys, as they successively quit the junior 
establishment. This school will, in the 
course of a few years, prove the great, natu- 
ral, certain, feeder of all the classes in the 
higher walks of literature and science in the 
University. Nothing can be more cheering 
than the prospect which the rapid advance- 
ment of the junior school holds out; it 
must ever prove one of the main pillars of 
the institution, Let it be encouraged, there- 
fore, by every possible means, and let not 
the Council consider that the fee of admis- 
sion already charged is fixed at too low a 
rate ; for such a supposition, if it were to 
furnish a ground for altering it, would prove 
a fatal error. 
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Another main support of the University 
will always be furnished by the medical 
school—that is, if its professors shall be 
elected so as to give confidence to the pub- 
lic, and provided they always exercise those 
commanding abilities now so assiduously 
displayed by the gentlemen who occupy the 
chairs in that department. With one ex- 
ception, which it would be invidious to 
name here, we question whether the seats 
of the professors could be more beneficially 
occupied than they are at present. But is 
the medical school complete? Far from it. 
As Professor candidly acknow- 
ledged at the commencement of the session, 
* It isno medical school, because it is des- 
 titute of an hospital.” Yet, under a draw- 
back thus truly injurious and embarrassing, 
that school included twe hundred and eighty- 
three students on the ist of last February. 
What would be the number, in this depart- 
ment alone, if there were a well-conducted, 
properly-constituted, “University Hospital, 
to which the pupils could daily resort for 
practical medical instruction? Unques- 
tionably the number of pupils would be 
doubled in less than three years from the 
opening of such an establishment. 


Let us then tell the proprietors that every 
device which cunning, envy, malignity, 
hypocrisy, and avarice, can set in motion, 
will be employed to prevent the erection of 
an University Hospital. But an opposition 
of such a character must prove the natural 
stimulus to men whose actions are governed 
by good feelings and sound judgment. The 
proprietors see it stated in the Report, that 
35001. have been received as fees in al/ the 
classes of the University. What will be 
their reflections when we state that upwards 
of 9000/1. have been paid within the last 
year, in students’ fees, into the medical 
school of one London hospital, and that 
hospital St. Bartholomew's? On the an- 
nouncement of such an astounding faet as 
this, will not a few of the reasons be ren- 
dered apparent why the opposition to the 
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erection of an University Hospital is not 
wholly disinterested! The enemies of the 
University deaired not the completion of the 
medical department. Let the Council feel 
differently, and resolutely determine to 
connect with the medical professorships, an 
institution which shall furnish, at a very 
moderate expense, practical instruction in 
medicine at the bedsides of the sick. There 
is no time to be lost; the building should 
be commenced instanter, and thrown open 
to the public at the earliest possible moment. 
Delay can only prove injurious by strength- 
ening the hands of the intriguing, selfish, 
monopolists, who desire nothing so much as 
to see the ruin of that institution, the pre- 
sent success of which excites their malice, 
and elicits their calumnies. 


APPROACHING CONCOURS IN PARIS. 


Tue public concours for the vacant chair 
of Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Paris, is postponed from the 11th to the 
14th instant. Since the celebrated occasion 
when M. Dupvytren won the professor- 
ship of clinical surgery in a splendid con- 
test with MM. Rovx, Marsoxry, and 
Tarrra, no concours has excited such uni- 
versal attention as that which is on the eve 
of commencing already begins to create. 
Having made arrangements in Paris for ob- 


‘taining special reports of the daily progress 


of the struggle, even before the French 
weekly medical journals containing them 
can reach London, we deem it desirable to 
preface the series of reports by a few re- 
marks on the history of the concours in 
Paris, and a glance at the personnel and 
probabilities of that now approaching. 
When a transitory peace permitted Na 

POLEON to turn his ever-active spirit to the 
urgent claims of the French nation for ame- 
lioration in the sources of public instrac- 
tion, the Faculty of Medicine of Paris was 
among the earliest institutions that engaged 
his remodelling mind, and the concours was 
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one of the first changes he introduced into 


its constitution. From Cuarrat and Cor- 
visarr, especially, does it seem that Naro- 
Leon derived the information and sugges- 


tions on which he proceeded. The first trial of 


the new mode of election occurred in 1810, 


when Dorvyrtnren gained the professorship 


of clinical surgery ; the second, when Des- 


CHARACTERS OF THE JURY AND CANDIDATES 


position of the jury, and some other points 
incidental to the subject. 

The ** proofs,” as they are termed, are tobe 
four in number :—1st, the appreciation of the 
anterior “‘ titles,” such as the works, fugitive 
essays, lectures, hospital-service, &c., of 
the candidates for the vacant professorship. 
This part of the concours is privately de- 


onmEAUXx was the successful petit 
for that of midwifery, From this period 
until 1814, no vacancy occurred. To use the 
expressive figure of a lively French carica- 
turist, ‘‘ The eagle then flew away from the 
Palace of theTuileries, as the geese waddled 
in at the gate ;” and a natural consequence 
of the gabbling restoration was, the aboli- 
tion of the concours, and the return to the 
olden blessedness of ministerial presenta- 
tions. Thus matters remained until the 
events of July once more sent the “‘ geese” 
on their travels. The school of medicine was 
then remodelled, and fsome professorships 
became vacant, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the holders to swear fealty to the 
dynasty of July ; some were created anew, 
and others were given up from circum- 
stances which have not obtained publicity. 
The chairs of physiology, medical physics, 
external pathology, clinical medicine at La 
Charité, and botany, were accordingly open 
to concours, and won successively by 
MM. Berard, Pelletan, Jules Cloquet, Mar- 
jolin, Bouillaud, and Richard, all men 
whose anterior reputation was sufficiently 
high to preclude the excitement of the least 
surprise at their nomination. 


It is unnecessary for us to enter into any 
special details respecting the various alter- 
ations introduced into the practical exercise 
of the concours, either according to the 
special chair under competition, the caprice 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, or 
the growing experience of the Faculty of 
Medicine. It is sufficient here to describe 
the nature of the ordeal to which the candi- 
dates are, on the present occasion, to be 
subjected. We shall also notice the com- 


liberated by the jury. The 2nd and Srd 
proofs consist of two clinical lectures. The 
4th, the argumentation of a thesis. After 
each proof the judges retire, and class the 
candidates by a scale of proportion gradu- 
ated according to their number. Thus in 
the present concours there are 15. The first, 
then, will be represented by the cipher 15, 
the last by one. The same operation is re- 
peated on each trial, and at the end the 
points are all added up, and he who has the 
gseater number is declared elected. Of 
these proofs, the consideration of the an- 
terior titles is a new modification proposed 
by the Faculty of Medicine, and is by many 
considered as a departure from the true 
principle of the concours,—as an avenue to 
the exercise of favouritism, and as an ap- 
proach to the old mode of nominating pro- 
fessors according to public repute. We re- 
serve our remarks on this point for another 
occasion. 

Let us now look at the candidates them- 
selves. They are 15 in number, and are 
thus ranked, according to their order of in- 
scription :— 


MM. Cayol. MM. Casimir Brous- 
Rochoux. sais. 
Trousseau. Martin Solon, 
Gendrin, Sandras. 
Rostan. Chauffert (d’ 
Favert (of Mar- ignon). 

seilles). Gauttier de 
Piorry. Claubry. - 
Norgeu. Gibert, and 
Dalmas. 


These gentlemen may be divided into two 
classes, founded on rather a whimsical dis 

tinction ; viz. those who have a chance of 
success, and those who have none whatever. 
As fortune sometimes oddly wills it, the 
first class includes t e seven who lead oar 
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list, and the remaining eight occypy the 
second. Inthe first class, again, by another 
curious coincidence, the first name inscribed 
is generally considered that which re-unites 
the greatest number of probabilities. M. 
was Professor of Clinical Medicine 
before the revolution of July. He is a 
physician of the Hippocratic type, a good 
practitioner, byt an indifferent, uninteresting, 
unattended lecturer. He is a philosopher, a 
man of learning, and a clear and energetic 
writer. {But he is, moreover, in this com- 
petition the favourite of fortune. The ma- 
jority of his judges have been his former 
colleagues, his competitors have been almost 
all bis pupils, In the balloting for the sup- 
plementary part of the jury at the Academy, 
thenamesof MM.Recamizr, Lanpne Brav- 
vats, Fennes, Perir, and Japioux, came 
from the urn. The first of these gentlemen 
resigned bis professorship in deference to 
his Carlist principles, and all the others are 
of the same political dye. When we add, 
then, that M. Cayor is a Carlist, too, we 
see that he joins the chances of party to his 
other pretensions. The second of the fa- 
yourites is M. Rosraw, a brilliant lecturer, 
an eclectic and successful author, ten years a 
private teacher, ever followed by a numerous 
class, and one of the best contributors to 
the Dictionnaire de Médecine. The third is M. 
Prorry, the provisional lecturer on clinical 
medicine at La Charité, an industrious, able, 
and observant man ; a prolific, but too dif- 
fuse writer; an impresssive, but over-lo- 
quacious lecturer ;—in short, possessing all 
the materials for making an excellent pro- 
fessor, and only needing retrenchment of 
tongue, and his supply of paper, pens, and 
ink, restricted within certain limits. The 
fourth, M. Trovsseav, the companion of 
Louis and Sir Davin Barry, at Gibral- 
tar, possesses every necessary, solid, ac- 
quirement, most enviable previous titles, 
high reputation, and good physical qualifi- 
cations for a lecturer ;—in short, before 


another jury, if formed in the mode we shall 


suggest before we dismiss the subject, he 
would prove a formidable opponent to the 
best of the contending lances. 


M. Genpary, the physician to the H6- 
pital Cochin, comes next. This is a man 
of great experience and ability ; the author 
of several works ; a successful practitioner ; 
an accurate pathologist ; and the writer of 
the best monograph yet published on the 
cholera of Paris; but he enjoys the horrid 
distinction of being odious to all his medi- 
cal brethren, and is so abhorred by the stu- 
dents, that it is doubted whether he can 
appear with safety, even as a candidate, in 
the amphitheatre. In a fatal hour, on the 
7th of June 1832, he tarnished the lustre of 
many meritorious years by raking out of the 
archives of French tyranny the abominable 
ordonnance of Dee. 1666, which com 
mands practitioners to report to the police 
the names and dwellings of their wounded 
patients, with the cause and circumstances 
of the wounds. With this acceptable pre- 
sent he paid his court to the hungry har- 
pies who are glutting on the revolution of 
July, and with proportionate readiness he 
returned the name and other particulars of 
the first patient that he himself received. 
Happily, however, this treason against 
professional dignity and manly feeling, ex- 
cited the disgust of the whole of the prac- 
titioners of Paris, and Louis Pui.iere 
and M. Gewprin were completely foiled 
in their unworthy manceuvres. 


MM. Rocnovx and Favarr are the last 
of the first class. The former is well and 
favourably known to the profession; the 
second is said to be a man of distinguished 
merit, but deficient in anterior titles. He 
labours under the disadvantage, too, of 
living in the provinces (at Marseilles) 
which, in Paris, as it would be in London, 
is considered by the aristocracy of medi- 
cine to be a serious drawback on his pre- 
tensions. 

With respect to the second class, or those 
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who have no chance of success, it is need- | 


less to enter into any details. It embraces 
some distinguished individuals, such as M. 
Daumas and M. Casmrr, but who are, 
nevertheless, supposed by good judges, 
to have no prospect of being elected. The 
remainder are either comparatively un- 
known, or are dunces of the last degree. 

So much for the personnel. Let us now 
take a glance at the Jury. 

Setting aside the more than proportionate 
mixture of “Carlism” which it exhibits, we 
find that the separate sects in the medical 
polemics of France are equally represented 
in its composition. As chance made M. 
Caron a Carlist, and gave him MM. 
Recamier, Japiovx, Perit, and Lanpre 
Beavvais, so it has also made him a 
“vitalist” in medicine, therein coinciding 
with the opinions of the jurors just cited. 
The “ physiologists” are represented in the 
Jury by M. Boviitavn; in the lists by 
Casimir Brovssais, the son of the patri- 
arch of the tribe. MM. Avisert, An- 
prat, Berarp, Cuomet, Dumerit, and 
Fovavuier, represent, efficiently, the re- 
maining doctrines of the various medical 
controversialists. Neither are these cham- 
pions wanting in ability to sustain all 
the doctrines which the discussion may 
involve. 

Such are the more prominent features 
to which the attention of our readers may 
with advantage be called previous to an 
examination of the reports which we shall 
promptly lay before them in subsequent 
numbers of Tar Lancer. In publishing 
these reports in the English tongue, we 
have many objects in view, of which the 
chief is that of giving the British medical 
profession an opportunity of forming a 
practical judgment on the great question of 
establishing the “concours” in their own 
medical institutions. How warmly we have 
ever advocated the principle of this im- 
portant measure, need not now be declared. 
Singly and alone, for years, as medical 


journalists, have we contended that it 
should be the leading feature in the great 
medical and surgical reformation, by the 
accomplishment of which our unwearied 
labours are, we feel assured, on the eve of 
being rewarded. The concours, properly 
conducted, gives the victory to the compe- 
tent philosopher, over the puny protégé of 
nepotism, intrigue, mongpely, and avarice. 
The Institution has in one or two instances 
worked imperfectly in Paris, and the palm 
has, on such occasions, been won by those 
who deserved it less than their defeated 
competitors. The fault, however, does not 
reside in the principle of the concours, but 
in the machinery by which it is worked. 
Ill-constructed wheels may, in fact, em- 
barrass or falsify the movements of en- 
gines otherwise the most perfect both in 
conception and execution, and may be 
as readily removed as the mischievous 
circle which some knavish workman has 
introduced into the chronometer or the 
steam-engine. In the concours as hitherto 
practised in Paris, two great defects have 
prevailed. The one relates to the character 
of the “ proofs” required ; the other to the 
composition of the Jury. The former re- 
quires a separate article for its due dis- 
cussion, and when we again advert to it, 
we shall have no difficulty in proving, that 
in this respect, the working of the concours 
is susceptible of such a degree of improve- 
ment, as would nullify every possible ob- 
jection that could be raised against it, even 
by its most captious opponent. Relative 
to the mode of appointing a jury, we shall 
here offer a few brief remarks. 

To decide correctly in a contest of this 
description, the jury should, in the first 
place, be composed of persons of a special 
and perfect knowledge of the branch to be 
taught from the contested chair. Secondly, 
the jurors should be divested of every local 
prejudice, whether of doctrine, of friend- 
ship, or of opinion. They should limit 
their judgment to the facts presented at 
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the concours; 


the whole competition is a mere mockery. 
Looking, however, at the composition of 
the Parisian jury, we are compelled to ask, 
how itis possible that a body so consti- 
tuted can arrive at conclusions which 
have been perfectly uninfluenced by pre- 
judices derived from beyond the pale of the 
amphitheatre. Can we for a moment 
suppose that the provincial candidates will 
receive due consideration from their me- 
tropolitan judges? It is admitted on all 
hands that they will not. Can we suppose 
it probable that old friends and colleagues 
will in a moment dismiss from thé jury- 
box all the reminiscences of former asso- 
ciations ; or, retaining them, is it in accord- 
ance with the known weakness of human 
nature that these should not re-act on the 
decision? In short, to obtain a jury free 
from prejudice and local recollections, it 
should be composed of individuals brought 
together, for the occasion, from various and 
distant quarters. The community of science 
is too populous to render a scarcity of ju- 
rors possible. Had this system been pur- 
sued, the illustrious Lours would not have 
held back from the present concours, as he 
now does, to the disappointment of all 
who are acquainted with his transcendent 
merits. 

,A word niere, and we leave the subject 
for the present. The enemies of the con- 
cours have appealed triumphantly to the 
following anecdote. When Austria reco- 
vered its Italian possessions, the University 
of Pavia underwent numerous changes ; 
some of the professorships were suppressed, 
and the concours was introduced to deter- 
mine the appointments to those merely 
suspended. Professor Scarpa, the glory 
of the school, refused to enter the lists, 
and was, accordingly, reinstated without 
competition. The conclusion is not, how- 
ever, legitimate, (as Dr. VALENTIN* would 


® See “ Voyage en Italie, par Louis Valentin,” p. 309, 
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persuade us,) that Scarpa repudiated the 


principle of the concours. Were public ap- 
pointments always virtuously bestowed, the 
concours would cease to be necessary, 
Scarpa was an illustration of his time. He 
was the pride of Italy. He was respected 
and admired wherever medicine was culti- 
vated. Where was there to be found a 
juror fit to preside at his trial? Where a 
competitor presumptuous enough to oppose 
him? He felt all this, and acted in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment. The Aus- 
trian was at once compelled to do him the 
justice of acknowledging that a concours 
was, in his case, at once difficult and su- 
perfluous. We have treated of this import- 
ant subject at some length, but the time is 
come when the medical profession of Great 
Britain must collect materials for a prompt 
decision on the question before them. 


WE rejoice to note how rapidly the medi- 
cal monomania of Broussais is abating. A 
proof of this gratifying fact, equally sig- 
nificant with that which is derived from M. 
Breschet’s experience, recorded at page 
781 of our Number this week, is to be ob- 
served every day in the amphitheatre of 
the Paris Faculty of Medicine. M. Brovs- 
sais lectures at two; M. Anprat, whose 
course of lectures delivering at this moment 
Tue Lancet is now publishing, commences 
at three p.m. From two to half-past two, M. 
Brovssais grins and growls at an audience 
composed of from fifty to a hundred strag- 
glers, scattered over the benches of the im- 
mense amphitheatre. From this time to 
three o'clock the scene changes. The tide 
begins to return, the doors are banged open 
every moment, the students jump over the 
benches, and in their eagerness to secure 
places for Axpxat, the champion of “ phy- 
siologism”’ is completely inaudible. By 
three, when he makes his exit, every bench 
is crowded to repletion, and the attentive 
observer will recognise the same faces, day 
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after day, in the usual places. Far different 
is it with Brovssars. Half of his audience 
are mere passing strangers, present only to 
stare at his buffoonery, and never desirous 
to return. These facts speak as strongly as 
a bulletin in the Moniteur, in proof of the 
increasing rationality in the medical pro- 
fession of France, The public health will 
soon experience the benefit of this happy 


Ovr readers will remember, that some 
numbers since, we noticed a memoir on this 
subject, by M. Partutarp, who visited the 
besieging army forty-eight hours before the 
capitulation. je has since inserted in the 
French journals memoirs equivalent to a 
thick octayo yolume, containing the result of 
his observations, Expecting to find some- 
thing new in them, we promised our 
readers an analysis; but on careful perusal 
we find nothing more than the notes of M. 
Dupuytren’s lectures on the wounded of 
June, and an analysis of Baron Larrey’s 
compsigns, dramatized by M. Pailliard, 
under the taking title of ‘‘ The Siege of Ant- 
werp,’’ the dramatis persou@ being merely 
the characters of Larrey, Dupuytren, and 
Mr. Guthrie, with modern names. This mode 
of writing bistory is more deserving of no- 
tice than the history itself is worth inser- 
tion or analysis in the pages of any medical 
journal. 

We intended also to have inserted some 
curious medico-legal circumstances relative 
to an attempt at the assassination of M. Tar- 
pirr, @ young magistrate of Paris. Some 
evidence obtained since then has rendered 
the matter so clear, that it deprives it com- 
pletely of the medico-legal interest it pos- 
sessed when we wrote. It is right to add, | 
that M, Tarpurr’s character has arisen un- 
stained from the imputations to which some | 
singular circumstances at first subjected 
him. 


SECRET CAUSES OF EPIDEMICS. 


Several papers have recently been pub- 
lished, and several more will appear, from 
the eloquent pen of Baron Alibert, the phy- 
sician of St. Lauis, on the secret causes of 
epidemics. He proves by the most inde- 
fatigable research amid the treasures of 
ancient and modern medical literature, by 
the results of his own experience, and by 
reasoning of the most conclusive deserip- 
tion, that no intelligible cause for the ae- 
currence of epidemies has ever been dis- 
covered. Our readers are aware that this 
idea is not a new one, but justice obliges us 
to say, that no writer has ever given it such 
development, or discussed it with such suc 
cess, as M. Alibert. His papers deserve to 
be read by every admirer of literary taste 
and medical science. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, March 9th, 1835. 
Dr. Copianp in the Chair. 


REPLY OF DR. ROBERT LEE TO THE STATE- 
MENTS OF DR. GRANVILLE, AS REPORTED 
IN THE LANCET OF LAST WEES, 


(Dr. Lee's reply appears ia full 
Its length renders it impossible for us to 
room for more than a skeleton of what 


ed during the long debate that followed. } 


Dr. Les attended the meeting this even- 
ing. Many of his friends also were speci- 
ally present. Ag soon as the minutes of last 
evening had been read, he rose, and thus 
addressed the assembly from a written paper 
which he held throughout in his hand :— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, — At the 
last meeting of the Society, Dr. Granville 
made two accusations inst me, the ong 
that I had obtained my ideas respecting the 
— from his lectures, the other that I 

ave borrowed them from Dr. Lauth, a pro- 
fessor at Strasburg—that, in fact, Dr. L.'s 
paper is an anticipated translation of mine. 
With regard to the first accusation, permit 
me to say that it is my firm convietion, after 


,a careful examination of dates, that | never 
‘could have been present at any lecture de- 
|livered by Dr. Granyille on the human 
lacenta, and its conpexiong with the 
uterus; and that in 1826, when he per 


| formed’ the experiment of injecting the 


umbilical vessels with ink, and the 
membrana propria,” 1 was 


had been absent on the continent. 


eareer as a lecturer in October 1824. From|my ideas respecti 


notes which I have preserved, | find that I 
was present at the lectures delivered by | 
him, from the ist to the 18th or 20th of 
October, but in none of these lectures did 
he touch upon the anatomy of the gravid 
uterus in the latter months of gestation, On 
the 29th of October, 1824, I quitted Lon- 
den for Russia, and during the remainder 
of 1824, the whole of 1825, and 1826, I 
never had the slightest correspondence with 
Dr. Granville, and could not, therefore, | 
have known what doctrines he taught 
during that period, or whether he bad any 
pupils to listen to his instructions. At the 
very commencement of 1827 | returned to 
London, but an attack of that fever with 
which | had been affected in the Crimea, 
prevented me from entering, for some time, 
with activity on any professional pursuit, 
and I am at present unable to say whether 
or not Dr. Granville continued to give lec- 
tures during that winter. But suppose I 
had been actually present to witness the 
experiment “ of injecting the umbilical 
vessels with ink, insufflating air under 
the membrana propria;” and admitting 
that I might have heard from Dr. Gran- 
ville of this experiment—a circumstance of 
which I have no recollection, I am still 

eatly at a loss to discover what new light 

could possibly have derived from the in- 
formation thus obtained, as to the struc- 
ture of the placenta, and its relations 
to the uterus. More than half a cen- 
tury before Dr. Granville arrived in Eng- 
land, the fact was known to both the 
Hunters that the membrana decidua passes 
over the uterine surface of the placenta, and 
what else could the experiment of Dr. 
Granville, on which he lays so much stress, 
demonstrate. Dr. Granville asserts, that 
** the only new fact which I have put forth 
was taken from his lectures, delivered pre- 
vious to 1826, wherein, when on the subject 
of generation, he not only expressed his 
doubts as to, but denied the existence of, 
the decidua reflexa. He then distinctly 
professed (he says) the doctrine which I 
have since proclaimed in the paper alluded 
to by Mr. Chinnock.”—( Lancer report.) 
The members of this society will, 1 am 
sure, feel astonished at the boldness of this 
statement, when they find, on consulting 
the paper in question, that it contains no 
allusion whatever to the decidua reflexa,— 
not a word is said respecting its existence 
or the mode of its formation, Elsewhere 
I have proved, in direct opposition to Dr. 
Granville’s opinions, that the decidua re- 
flexa does exist in the early months of preg- 
nancy, and that the description given of it 
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don, and for more than two years before|by Dr. William Hunter is perfectl 


|from my lectures. 


cor- 
Dr.| rect. How then can it with any sense of 
Granville, I believe, commenced his short! justice be affirmed, that I have borrowed 


the decidua reflexa 
from an individual who entertains opi- 
nions diametrically opposite to mine !— 
But this is not the first charge of pla- 
giarism which Dr. Granville has preferred 
against me, although it is the first he has 
ventured publicly to make. In the year 
1828, before presenting to the Royal Society 
my Paper on the “ Functions of the Intes- 
tinal Canal and Liver of the Human Feetus,”’ 
and which has also appeared in the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ | was anxious to 
obtain Dr. Granville’s opinion of the no- 
velty of the facts it contained, and whether 
any foreign author had ever before described 
similar appearances. Before the paper had 
been halt read through, he exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘‘ You have taken the facts 
I taught precisely the 
same doctrine several years ago when you 
were my pupil, and you must have bor- 
rowed the facts from me.”’ I declared that 
I was wholly unconscious of having bor- 
rowed them from any other person, and that 
I would instantly put the paper into the 
fire, if he would prove to me that the facts 
belonged to him. The MS. lectures were 
forthwith produced at my request, and nar- 
rowly examined both by Dr. Granville and 
myself, but nota trace could be detected in 
any part of them, to show that Dr. Gran- 
ville had ever alluded to the appearances 
which it was the object of the paper to point 
out. 

Dr. Granvirie. I beg to deny that faet, 
(Cry of ** Order.’’) 

Dr. Lee. The elaim, I need not say, fell 
instantly to the ground. He insisted, how- 
ever, afterwards, that Meckel had done so 
if he had not, and that precisely the same 
phenomena had been described by Meckel. 
The work of Meckel was also immediately 
searched, but his opinions, though in a few 
points bearing a resemblance to mine, 
which I have referred to, were found to be 
essentially different, and the paper was 
immediately after presented and read before 
the Royal Society, and published in the 
** Transactions." After such an occurrence 
as this, surely Dr. Granville has bad no 
reason to feel either offended or astonished, 
ifmy papers on ‘* Inflammation of the Veins 
of the Uterus, Puerperal Fever, and the 
Structure of the Human Placenta and its 
Connexions with the Uterus,” were never 
submitted to his inspection before they had 
first been publicly read.—Then, Gentlemen, 
as to the second accusation, I have to 
confess my entire ignorance of Dr. Lauth 
having published upon the subject before 
me. In a letter addressed to me by Dr, 
Granville on the 4th instant, he says that 
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his friendship for me was the only cause | 
why he did not, at the time my paper was | 
read, send a letter to the Council of the, 
Royal Society to state where the original | 
of my paper was to be found. Being some- 
what stunned at first by the apparently for- 
midable character of the charges preferred 
against me, and not knowing where to find 
Dr. Lauth’s paper, I called on Dr. Granville 
onthe morning of the 5thinst.( March.) On 
expostulating with him on the impropriety 
of his conduct in permitting the Royal So- 
ciety to publish a paper pirated, as he be- 
lieved, tan another author, and in allow- 
ing sixteen months to pass away without 
saying a word about his own claim, he at 
once stated as an excuse for not perform- 
ing his duty to the Society, that he had not 
heard my paper read, that he had not seen 
the abstract of it printed in the proceedings, 
and distributed to all the Fellows, and that 
he was unacquainted with Dr. Lauth’s 
paper till mine appeared Inst June. Now 
that I have examined Dr. Lauth’s paper in 
consequence of Dr. Granville's allusion to 
it, 1 cannot but express my astonishment at 
the charge of plagiarism against me. They 
are as different as it is\possible for two 
papers on the same subject to be. The 
descriptions they contain bear no resem- 
blance to one another, and the conclusions 
are diametrically opposite. Dr. Lauth says 
nota word about the great semilunar open- 
ings in the lining membrane of the uterus, 
which are closed by the decidua during 
y, from which the blood in uterine 
emorrhage flows, and in which uterine 
hlebitis generally commences; nor does 
e allude to any connexion between the 
uterus and placenta, except by lymphatic 
vessels. I defy Dr. Granville to point out 
a single expression which entitled him to 
assert that I have used the very words of 
Dr. Lauth, and that his paper is an antici- 
pated translation of mine. The description 
which I have given of the human placenta 
and its connexion with the uterus, was 
neither borrowed from Dr. Granville’s 
lectures, nor from Dr. Lauth’s paper, 
nor from Velpeau’s Elements, as another 
obstetrical writer has maintained, but was 
drawn from a lawful examination which I 
made of six gravid uteri in a recent state, 
and numerous placente expelled in natural 
labour at the British Lying-in Hospital 
from 1827 to 1831. These preparations are 
still preserved in the Museums of Webb- 
Street School, the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and King’s College, London, where they 
may be seen by all who take an interest in 
the subject. Dr. Granville has committed 
@ serious error in supposing that I com- 
menced the study of midwifery under his 
auspices in 1824, or that I was ever his 
pupil in the manner he bas represented. 


The University tickets of Professor Hamil- 
ton, dated 1813 and 1814, which I now hold 
in my hand, and a volume of MS. notes of 
his lectures, which I took at the time, 


| which every member may examine, prove 


that exactly twenty years ago I was 
engaged in prosecuting the study of mid- 
wifery under that celebrated teacher, and 
was attending the practice of the Lying-in 
Hospital of that city. This was at a time, 
I believe, antecedent to that when Dr. 
Granville quitted the naval service of Eng- 
land, where he could have enjoyed but few 
opportunities of studying this department 
of the profession ; certainly it was several 
years before he had settled at all in Lon- 
don. Before 1 had made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Granville, I had likewise spent the 
greater part of the winter of 1823 in Paris, 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining a more 
complete knowledge of midwifery from the 
lectures and practice of Desormeaux and Ca- 
puron. Dr. Granville must be aware, for it 
was distinctly stated to him at the time, that 
it was by the practice of the institutions to 
which he belonged that I was anxious to 
benefit, and that my object in applying to 
him at all was to prevent the. necessity of 
proceeding to the Dublin Lying-in Hospi- 
tal for a more extended field of experience 
than I had enjoyed, previous to my esta- 
blishing myself in London as a physician- 
accoucheur. In proof of the truth of what 
I now state it is only necessary for me to 
recall to his recollection the numerous cases 
of embryotomy, arm presentation, convul- 
sion, and hemorrhage, which he entrusted 
to my sole care as early as Oct. 1823, when 
it was impossible for me to have profited 
in any way by bis instructions. (* Hear, 
hear,” from Dr. Granville.) The society will 
not believe that he could have been guilty 
of such a criminal neglect of his public 
duty as to commit the sole management of 
a formidable cases to a mere tyro in ob- 
stetrics. Besides, how could Dr. Gran- 
ville, at this time, consistently with the 
trust reposed in him by the distinguished 
Russian nobleman alluded to, have ven- 
tured to send me to Russia for the purpose 
of taking charge of the Countess Woronzow 
at her approaching confinement, if he be- 
lieved that, in 1824, | was just commenc- 
ing the study of midwifery by attending his 
lectures? In truth, though not so advanced 
in years as Dr. Granville, I was at the time, 
and consequently am now, the elder ac- 
coucheur of the two. The paper in ques- 
tion having been originally laid before the 
Royal Society, it appears to me that the 
proper tribunal to try the matters in dispute, 


|18 the council of that learned body, and 1 


have accordingly expressed to the secretary 
my earnest desire, that measures may forth- 


with be taken thoroughly to investigate the 


Smite 
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) 


Dr. Granvitte. No, I shall ‘do better 


I have been guilty of ) amngs. | the opi-|than that next Saturday, when Dr. Lee’s 


nions of others, letme be 
from the society of honourable men, but if 
innocent of the charges brought against me, 
as I feel confident | am, | trust that Dr. 
Granville, whatever his opinions may be 
respecting the turpitude of plagiarism, or 
whatever his estimate of the value of lite- 

integrity, will find that, in this country 
at least, men of science are not with im- 
punity to be unjustly stripped of whatever 
merit is their due. 


The conclusion of the paper, which was 
read with great warmth and ardency of 
manner, was followed by applause trom 
several of the members. Dr. Lee then laid 
on the table the lecture tickets of which he 
spoke, and a set of Dr. Hamilton’s MS. lec- 
tures (which he bad taken when a student) 
for the examination of the Society. (Cries of 
No, no.”’) 


Dr. Granvittiethen rose, and having said 
that the Society must not expect him to re- 
ply to Dr. Lee with “ similar feelings, pas- 
sion, and loss of temper, to those exhibited 
by that gentleman, nor to enter upon topics 
equally wide of the mark with those of Dr. 
Lee,” declared that he was ready to support 
his statements of last Saturday by the best 
proofs. He considered that Dr. Lee had put 
a wrong interpretation on his (Dr. G.’s) re- 
marks and objects at the previous meeting, as 
he (Dr. G.) had no desire to, and did not, 
charge Dr. Lee with borrowing from him 
(Dr. G.), but merely explained that circum- 
stances bore such a complexion as prevented 
him from ranking Dr. Lee amongst | the list 
of English physiologists. Dr. Lee, he con- 
tended, did not deny that he (Dr. G.) long 
since held the doctrines which he (Dr. L.) 
afterwards professed, or made the experi- 
ments which went to prove the’accuracy of 
those doctrines. Dr. Lee’s entry to the 
lectures was, he found, (and he could prove 
it by documents,) in May 1824, not Octo- 
ber, and at each course he (Dr. G.) distri- 
buted syllabuses of the topics discussed in 
them, which Dr. Lee must have seen. How- 
ever, he acquitted Dr. Lee of the charge of 
personal plagiarism. and therefore all that 
part of the subject fell to the ground. As 
to Proffessor Lauth’s paper, he, Dr. Gran- 
ville, was, he thought, a perfect master 
of the French and the English languages, 
and having attentively read both Lauth’s 
and Dr. Lee’s papers, he declared that a 
charge of plagiarism could indisputably be 
supported against the latter. This state- 
ment he would substantiate next Saturday, 
by a list of parallel passages with which he 
would then be prepared on paper. 

Mr. Nortn. Here is the book contain- 


riven with disgrace | written and ey reply shall 


be met by a written rejoinder from me, and 
the Society shall see whether I am not alto- 
gether or very nearly right in my averment. 
If not,—why, then all that can be said is, 
that ‘‘ Dr. Granville has made a mistake, 
like certain reviewers who attempt to quote 
parallel passages.” I cannot now follow 
Dr. Lee through all his elaborate paper ; 
but will add, that Iwrote to him candidly 
after the last meeting, acquainting him with 
what I did say on that occasion, to prevent 
misrepresentations which might go forth to 


the public in a report. What more could a 
gentleman do? (Cries of ‘* Read the let- 
iter.””) There is no occasion for it ; and it 
|is, moreover, a private letter. Dr. Gran- 
| ville concluded by paying a compliment to 
the acquirements of Dr. Lee, and avowing 
| that he entertained no kind of personal ani- 
|mosity towards him. (‘* Hear, hear.”’)* 
Mr. Cuinnocx regfetted that no recorded 
data had been agreed on by all parties as to 
what Dr. Granville said on the last evening. 
Something of the kind is, he observed, ne- 
cessary ; and I therefore put it to the Soci- 


ety whether the report in !ne Lancet, so 
remarkable for the correctness of its re- 
ports (“* Hear, hear,” all round the room ; 


** No, no,” from one individual), is not per- 
fectly fair and correct. What says Dr. 
Granville? (Dr. Granville intimated that « 
he had hardly had time to examine it.) Mr. 
Chinnock added that his impression was, 
that Dr. Granville distinctly charged, Dr. 
Lee with piracy when he used the word 
“taken.” (Dr. Jewel and Dr. Brown 
afterwards said, that they thought that Dr. 
Granville sufficiently qualificd his statement 
in this respect.) 

Mr. Norru. I am not surprised at the 
warmth shown this evening by Dr. Lee. 
Even I am warm on the subject. ‘The merit 
of originality is too rare a thing to be 
parted with coolly. So is a character for li- 
terary honesty. Let any mau look at the 
strict fidelity of Dr. Lee in his literary ac- 
knowledgments, on all occasions, even 
where he might have escaped detection 
when referring to the labours of others, and 
then say if it is possible that he can now 
be guilty of these charges. It was true 
that Dr. Granville did say, that he made 
no charge of plagiarism, [ut then a man 
might be damned by hints alone, No 
man left this society last Saturduy with 
any Other impression than that Dr. Lee had 
had acted dishonestly (** No, no!”), had 


* We do not profess, in this outline, to give a 
quarter part even of Dr. Granville’s remarks. This 
is of less consequence since Dr. Granville is to 
take notice, in another form, of the chief topic now 


ing Lauth, Compare them now, 


in dispute,—Rep. 


raised himself on the stilts of another's dis- 
coveries. I appeal to the reporter for Tae 
Lancet, whom I do not personally know, 
but whose report is minutely correct, 
whether such was not the feeling excited 
here, I have read Lauth’s paper, and | 
defy Dr. Granville to show the shadow of a 
piracy on the part of Dr. Lee, or any 
greater resemblance than must exist be- 
tween the papers of any two men writing 
on similar subjects. 

Dr. Ler. The only mode to settle the 

uestion is to make the comparison now. 

ere is my paper. Let Dr. Granville stop 
the reader of it when he comes to a passage 
which he thinks establishes his charge. I 
insist on this before I leave the room. 

Dr. Gnanvitte. No; I will adhere to 
the proposal I offered to act on next 
Saturday.* 

Dr. Lez. I hope the decision will not 
be put off for another week. I have la- 
boured under such feelings on the subject, 
that I was afraid, after hearing of what had 
passed here, to walk through the streets, 
while I laboured under such a stigma. 

Dr. Georce Grecory. The matter is 
all ina nutshell; it may speedily be settled. 

The Cnainmay. Allow me to say a few 
words. I know both these gentlemen 
(Drs. Lee and Granville), and have paid 
some attention to the controversy since | 
heard of it. With a view to satisfy my 
* mind on the point in dispute, I, the other 
day, took Lauth’s paper and read it carefully. 
1 did the same with Dr. Lee’s, and the con. 
clusion I drew was, that Dr. Lee had ex- 
perimented ott the subject without knowing 
what Lauth had written. I saw nothing in 
Lauth’s paper to impugn Dr. Lee’s veracity 
when he says he had never heard of 
Lauth’s paper until after the meeting of 
Saturday last. 1 then held the two papers, 
one in each hand, but still found nothing 
in common between them. The honour of a 
brother practitioner being impugned, I feel 
bound tomake these statements, and | hope 
the matter will here rest. (‘* Hear, hear.’”’) 

Dr. G. Grecory. 1 was not bere last 
evening, but I have read the report in Tne 
Lancer (which [ bear is strictly correct), 
word by word; and as Dr. Lee is there 
distinctly charged with plagiarism, and as 
Tue Lascer is read by every member of 
the profession, I think it right now asa 
peace-maker to put the following question 
to Dr. Lee :—Have you ever before this 
occasion seen or heard of Lauth's paper? 

Dr. Ler. 1 was so completely uncon- 
scious of it, that 1 did not even know of its 
existence. If I ever before saw it, I am 
now ignorant of that fact. I first read it 


* We insert, ey : letter from Dr. Gran- 


DR. GRANVILLE TO DR. LEE. 


on Thursday last at the College of Surgeons. 
The two are not at all alike. Dr. Lee here 
said he was ready to shake hands with Dr. 
Granville, if Dr. G. would make some pub- 
lic statement, intimating that he considered 
the imputation of plagiatism groundless. 
Dr. Gregory also pressed to know if Dr. 
Granville believed the statements Dr. Lee 
had made to-night relative to his ignorance 
of Lauth’s paper. 

Dr. Graxvitie said, that be was un- 
questionably bound as a gentleman to be- 
lieve Dr. Lee’s statements. 


A call wasnow made for the perusal of the 
Letter written by Dr. Granville to Dr. Lee, 


after the meeting of the 2d inst., and after a 
momentary opposition to its produetion, 
it was read by Dr. Lee, as follows :— 


Grafton-street, Berkeley-square, 
March 4, 1833, 

‘«* My dear Sir,—In accordance with that 
spirit of fairness by which I have, and 
ever shall be, guided, towards my friends 
and acquaintances, whatever their treatment 
of me may be, | think it proper to acquaint 
you that the subject of your claims to the 
discovery of a distinct circulation in the ovum, 
—ot, in other words, of the non-existence 
of an immediate communication by direct 
bloodvessels, from the uterus to the pla- 
centa, and vice versa, having been brought 
forward by Mr. Chinnock at the last meet- 
ing of the Westminster Medical Society, I 
felt myself compelled, in replying, to deny 
the originality of your claims, and point out 
the authors who, many years before you 
had published the result of their erperiments 
and anatomical examinations, by which they 
had been led to the conclusion you adopted 
in yout paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. As in duty bound also, I asserted 
(and fortunately my MS. notes ahd some 
memoranda, published many years before 
you directed your attention to midwifery, 
will prove the accuracy of the assertion), 
that you had attended my lectures ere you 
had made the slightest inquiry, or could 
possibly make the slightest inquiry, into 
these matters, and that you could not but 
have learned at those lectures that I in- 
variably expressed my doubts of the cor- 
recttress of the received doctrine, and stated, 
that from having ascertained by experi- 
ments made in the presence of pupils and 
Mr. Cuthbert, that there was a membrane 
which enveloped closely the cotyledons of 
the placenta, and dipped among them with- 
out any laceration, or the slightest orifice, 
of bloodvessels on its surface, it was impos- 
sible that any direct transmission of blood 
from the mother to the child could take 
place. You cannot have forgotten the one 


experiment in patticular, when, in your 


ville on this subject.—Ep. 
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presence (I believe), cértainly in that of | had either intentionally forgotten my claims 
two or three pupils, I injected the mem-|or that you had knowingly been the pla- 
brane in question, or rather I raised the | giarist of Lauth—but that the facts were as 
membrane in question, by injecting under | I stated them, and that, disrégarding in toto 
it some ink through the umbilical vessels, / what concerned myself, | placed the issue 
without lacerating it, or the least oozing of | of priority of the discovery in question not 
the fluid through it, and that the placenta! between you and myself, but between you 
so prepared was kept in a flat glass in/and the professor of Strasburg, whose 

irits for a great length of time, open to| work must have been in the library of the 

¢ inSpection of many. Medical and Chirurgical Society, when you 

*« However, it was not for the purpose of were one of the secretaries to the Society. 
revindicating the claims of the teacher over | If therefore, said I, Dr. Robert Lee, whom 
those alleged y the pupil that I stated/I am called upon to name as an English 
the preceding facts, but rather with the! physiologist, to counterbalance Tiedeman, 
view to take away any merit of priority) Baer, Magendie, Cuvier, Chaussier, &c., 
which might be supposed to belong to/ is not original in his discovery of the con- 
them; for 1 was ready to withdraw my /nexion of the placenta with the uterus, but 
claims on the subject in favour of Lauth, of Lauth is (and in good truth many more 
Strasburg, who, in the year 1826, had pub-| there are before him), then the charge 
lished a paper on the connexion of the pla-| brought against me by Mr. Chinnock, of 
centa with the uterus, establishing ,incou-| neglecting native physiologists in the ob- 
trovertibly, and by experiments, and not stetrical department, by omitting the name 


merely by observation, the principle which 
you adopted five years afterwards. 
** Nor would | have done even this com- 


of Dr. Robert Lee, falls to the ground. 
«7 have now, end with the utmost can- 
dour, and in the spirit of amity, related to 


mon act of justice to an illustrious foreign | you what has passed, and leave to you to 


physiologist at your expense, had I 
been taxed with having neglected to name 
—as a counterpoise to the eminent pnysiolo- 
gists of the continent, twenty of whom | 
enumerated, as proving, that even in Eng- 
land physiology was eminently cultivated 
~—-* Dr. Robert Lee, the author of the paper 
on the connexion of the placenta with the 
uterus.” The declaration I was thus forced 
to make, was not a voluntary act on my 
art—else, had 1 been so disposed, I should 
ave addressed, ogg og | after the read- 
ing of your paper at the Royal Society, a 
letter to the council, pointing out where 
the original idea of that paper was to be 
found. But my regard for one who bad re- 
ceived instructions from me, induced me to 
forbear from such a course ; and although | 
have had to regret, on more than one occa- 
sion, that you should have been so un- 
accountably silent about the authors of 
many of the new facts, notions, ideas, in- 
tentions, and practical instructions of ob- 
stetrical science, which {| so unreservedly 
communicated to you from time to time, 
during a period of several years, that | 
allowed you the range of the Dispensary, 
the Benevolent Institution, and my own 
study—from the moment that you first took 
to the art of midwifery, until you began to 
blish your various essays—still nothing 
ta direct appeal, { can almost say charge 
from a member of the Society—coram 
populo—could have drawn from me the 
avowal of which I solemnly declare to be 
nothing but the truth. 


not/deal with it as your best feelings shall 


dictate. 
«« Believe me, very truly, 
A. B. Granviite.” 


*,* As the question was agitated relative 
to the manner, apparent objects, and extent, 
of Dr. Granville’s statements on the 2d inst., 
the reporter thinks it right to add bis un- 
prejudiced testimony to that of some of the 
gentlemen who were appealed to on the 9th, 
—that they seemed to be made without 
premeditation, or inimical feeling, and ap- 
peared to arise from a sincere conviction of 
their truth in the mind of Dr. Granville. 
But certainly the impression they were 
calculated to create, was in a high degree 
unfavourable to the literary fame of Dr, 


NOTE FROM DR. GRANVILLE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—Permit me through the means of 
your columns to apprise those members of 
the medical profession who feel an interest 
in the scientific disputation which took 
place at the Westminster Medical Society 
last Saturday evening, between Dr. R. 
Lee and myself, respecting the priority of 
an alleged discovery of the real structure 
of the placenta and its connexion with the 
uterus; that I shall have the honour of 
submitting to them, through your journal, 
next Saturday week, the parallel exposition 


‘«] will now add, that in making the! 
avowal in question, I took care to state that 


of the doctrine of those two writers, which 
I offered to present to the society in support 


1 was far, very far, from thinking that you|of my view of the striking similarity that 
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exists between them (denied by Dr. Cop-! tbe veins, in which some denied its occur- 
land and Mr. North), which parallel I rence as leading to the inflammation of the 
should have drawn up this week, were I heart, but admitted that fatal cases’ were 
not otherwise very much and unavoidably |caused by a foreign substance having en- 


engaged, I have the honour to be 


Your obedient servant, 
A. B. Granvitte, M.D. | 
, character. 


Grafton-street, 12th March, 1833. 


MIDDLESEX MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Tuesday, March 5th, 1833. 


Dr. B. Hawaiys, in the Chair. | 


| 

Tue first meeting of this new Society) 
was held in the Middlesex Hospital on the | 
above evening, at eight r.m. Rather more | 
than about thirty members had enrolled 
their names on the list of members. There | 
were a few visitors present, making an) 
attendance of about forty persons. The 
business commenced by the chairman in- 
quiring whether rheumatism had increased 
within the last quarter, as compared with 
either of those which had preceded it. The 
general opinion seemed to be, that inflam- 
matory or general rheumatism had not in- 
creased, but was diminishing, but that 
sciatica was the kind generally met with of 
late. 

Mr. Gorr here made some remarks on 
the absence of malignant diseases generally 
since the appearance of cholera in the city, 
and cited in support of his argument the 
fact of fifteen well-marked fever cases being 
in the. hospital in one week before the 
cholera broke out, while, since its dis- 
appearance, there bad been but one case 
admitted, in which, on the cessation of the 
active symptoms, the patient was covered 
with a rash. It was then remarked that 
the same phenomena occurred after the epi- 
demic of 1826 in the city, when fever was 
seldom seen for entire months. 

The twenty minutes devoted to “ con- 
versation” having expired, Mr. Breavor 
brought. forward a paper from which he 
read a singular case, treated by Dr. Wilson, 
in Percy's Ward. When the man entered, 
he laboured under edema, confined to the 
superior part of the body; but on exami- 
nation with the stethoscope, it was also 
discovered that there existed aneurism of 
the aorta, together with partial obliteration 
of the superior vena cava, which diagnosis 
was found on post-mortem examination to 
be perfectly correct. The discussion nar- 
rowed itself into the question as to how the 
blood could have been supplied to the ex- 
tremities and trunk, Very contrary opinions 
were expressed on the subject. The dis- 


cussion finally turned on inflammation of 


tered the veins, to which, however, no 
name was given. 

On the whole, the debate was of a brisk 
We should add, that we are 
not certuin that the names of the speakers 


_ above-mentioned are quite correctly spelled, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thanks for the paper communicated by 
Dr. Epps. 

The valuable case forwarded by Mr. 
Protheroe Smith shall be inserted next week. 

The communication forwarded by Baron 
Heurteloup shall be published in the next Lancer. 

In the copy of a Circular which has been 
forwarded to us, we observe that Dr. Horx, in his 
address to the governors of St. George’s Hospital, 


| States that he retired im consequence of the “ pecu- 


liar claims” of the Yellow Goth. Will Dr. Hope 
inform the medica! public what are those ‘ pecu- 
liar claims If not, the proceeding will be re- 
garded as a piece of “ peculiar” toad-eating sub- 
serviency to the Bats. 

Papers not inserted are not deemed 
caleulated for our pages.—A very great number of 
Communications must stand over, 

In forwarding Newspapers, our corre- 
spondents would oblige us by marking passages to 
which they are desirous of directing our attention, 

Foreign testimonials are wholly spurned 
at the College in Lincoln’s Ian Fields. Atthe Col- 
lege of Physicians, foreign diplomas procure for 
their possessors an examination for the license of 
that body. 

Querist. Payment can We successfully 
demanded in a court of law on the written engage- 
ment mentioned, 

The very proper questions asked by many 
medical students, respecting the Apothecaries Com- 
pany, shall be answered at some length on another 
occasion. 

A Stanch Friend of The Lancet. The 
components of that medicine are, in reality, un- 
known, as the avalysis published by the proprietor, 
is said to have been an untrue one. The genuine 
preparation does not produce such secondary effects 
on the head as does the common tincture of opium. 
—Persons have been known to be attacked by 
cholera a second, andevenathirdtime, 

Opium. ‘The examination in Latia is at 
present limited, we believe, to the first three books 
of Celsus, but there is no law to prevent the Exam- 
iners from de i rom didates for the li- 
cense a competent kuowledge of any portion of that 
work. 

Mr. Warburton’s Committee will, we be- 
lieve, demolish the sinecure part of the National 
Vaccine Board. ‘The working portion may be ad- 
vantageously continued, and the goverament pay- 
ments extended to a much greater number of com- 
petent vaccivaiors. 

The hints of 2. 2. =. are appreciated, 
and will be always turned to account on the most 
appropriate occasions. 

Press of other matter prevents us from 
inserting this week our article conpeetinn Clot Bey’s 
lithotomy, and report the Lond. Med, Soc, 


8se 


| 


